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London detriments. 


The meanest English plowman studies law, 

j And na sped the magistrates in awe; 
Will bok 

} And sometimes punish their omissions too. 

Defoe’s True-born Englishman. 


Visitors to a place, be that place large or 
small, see certain things in it sooner and more 
clearly than the inhabitants. They are equally 
alive to its beauties and defects. 
provided they are cosmopolitan travellers of 
average education aad ordinary sympathies ; 
not narrow prejudiced people, who think in a 
small circle, and reason in a smaller. Provided 
also that they take time to form a correct im- 
pression about men, manners, and places. Not 
in the fashion of some, who dub the character 
and customs of some quarters according to what 
meets their ears and vision when passing 
through, perhaps in a conveyance, or jumping 
about for an hour or two, much in the style, it 
may be, of a commercial gentleman doing his 
half-dozen customers. 





Most of all does it behove us to talk warily’ 


of London, and, while attending to the grand 
old rule, “nothing exaggerate, nor set down 
aught in malice,” be at the same time careful to 
keep the judgment wide awake in examining its 
actualities and estimating its capabilities. 

But taking the visitor’s point of view, there 
are a number of things more or less glaringly 
observable, the presence or absence of which, as 
the case may be, is neither safe, prudent, nor 
creditable to London in the nineteenth century. 
We shall put the “ why ” of a few of them, and 
leave the “because,” which we cannot find out, 
or do not understand, to the ingenuity and 
learning of our readers. Life’s pleasure is said 
to be made up of small happinesses ; its misery 
must, therefore, we suppose, often result from a 
combination of small grievances. 

To begin with our houses: and let it at once 
be understood that our observations do not 
reflect upon the skill or taste of architects. 
They, poor fellows, feel acutely enough in the 
vain effort to effect impossibilities, in compliance 


with imperious orders and dogmatic tastes. Our 


sympathies are with them. 


1. Why are staircases made so narrow in all 
new houses ? 

It may be all very «vell for some stout people 
passing up or down one at a time, for then they 
gain a little leverage, one hand on the rail, and 
another on the wall. But the matter is very 
different if you happen to be an unfortunate 
wight condemned to escort some lady from the 
drawing to the dining room. Many must have 
performed, and afterwards wondered how they 


managed to go through, the curious gymnastic 


exercise required on such occasions. You have 
either to go through an elongating, or a com- 
pound compressing process, which brings pain- 
fully to mind those French toys—the elastic 
faces ; and it is quite impossible for two people 
of most moderate proportions to attempt the 
passage in the same parallel. You have a choice 
of two evils. Which of them is the least I have 
never yet been able to decide. You may, as 
you ought, go first (by one step) as a pioneer. 
Your companion acts as a drag, and as she is 
always one step higher, you have to adopt the 
elongating process in an attempt to compromise 
the balance of power, that is, equality of height. 
On the other hand, should accident place you 
last, the diminuendo must be resortedto. After 
all, your most praiseworthy efforts are fruitless 
and annoying. Be thankful if you escape the 


gaucherie of treading on and damaging your jit, and does not send it anywhere else.” 


E are about to give a medley of | 


ly tell them what they ought to do, | 


That is to say, | 
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companion’s dress. It is evident such miserable! 6. Why is most of the London milk like whey 
passage ways would never have been tolerated | in colour, and like chalk or magnesia in taste * 
jin the days of our fair ancestors who wore| It always makes one shiver to look at it, so 
| hoops. | cold, and blue, and glary. It is long since friend 
| 2. Why are our bed-rooms made so small ;| Punch told that it was partly owing to the “‘ cow 
| 
| 
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such very packing-cases for stowing away | with the iron tail,”—which phrase is a facetious 
| samples of the genus homo ? | hyperbole for the pump. If honesty is the best 
| It is said somewhere that six hours’ sleep is| policy, it might have been reasonably expected 
|enough for a wise man, seven for a child, andj that a greater number of sharp people would 
‘eight for a fool. Now most of us are fools | have ascertained the fact and acted upon it. As 
enough to enjoy, as often as we can get it, about | it is, we rejoice to find there are some. If 
eight hours’ sleep. Some one who can afford} matters do not by-and-by improve,—we throw 
to do as he pleases may relish twelve hours, and | out this hint to some benevolent individual—& 
so be set down as a fool anda half. But take| would be doing a public good to collect and 
eight hours as the average quantity. Here is/| publish a list of all the pure milkmen. 
one-third of our existence actually spent in | 7. Why are ali the most needful streets left 
those portions of our houses which give us least | unwatered in the dusty weather, or watered so 
concern either as to space, ventilation, or other | late that they might be left alone ? 

essential requisites for health. We lavish all; In our larger squares, &c. where the need 
our thought and the chief expense upon dining- | is least felt, the operation is performed betimes, 
rooms and drawing-rooms, where we remain for and, need it be observed, with the most salutary 
a short time once or twice a day, but we are effect upon the lungs of every peripatetic —man, 
careless of the places where we spend the chief | woman, and child. It is infinitely preferable 2o¢ 
portion of our inactive existence. A wide ex-| to breathe clouds of finely-pulverised dust from 
perience tells us that, excepting only a few old | a Macadamized road. 

and some modern houses of high class, this) 8. Why is not that terror of every portly 
holds universally true of modern London. | coachman, and equal horror of every *busman— 


Verily our continental neighbours have good 
reason to regard us as a nation of eccentries ! 

3. Why are all means yet employed for ven- 
tilating by the window so deficient ? 

We have panes that open, panes that draw up 
and draw down, panes with bars, and panes with 
slits, and none of them seem to answer the 
purpose perfectly. There is either a disagreeable 
draught or an insufficient ventilation. There have 
been elaborate scientific disquisitions on this 
subject, and we remember reading some of them 
with delight which promised to remedy the evil. 
Can nothing be done to get fresh air without 


blowing it across and beneath and about you | 


with that disagreeable rheumy feeling which 
warns that you are deliberately catching a vehe- 
ment cold? Perhaps a sufficient length of time 
has not elapsed to enable us to mature our 
ingenuity on this point; for we niust remember 


that long after such windows were introduced | 


we had not genius enough to find out the 
method of balancing them by weights, but 
simply propped them up. See State Papers, 
vol. iii. p. 336, where we are informed that 


| Holborn-hill, filled up ? 
Would it not be better, instead of going 
on year after year suffermg the inuconve- 
jnience of such a bugbear, to get rid of it 
at once and for ever? What is to prevent 
ithe level being reduced from Hatton-garden 
'down to the junction of Victoria and Farring- 
'don streets. It need not be an absolute level, 
‘but it could be an easy gradient. The sides 
would require to be large blocks of granite, cut 
|into steps, on the outer extremity, next the 
pavements. An outer and an inner gutter on 
‘each side also, the large ones as ordinary for 
the carriage-way, and small runlets to carry off 
the water from the pavement and the steps. 
Oh, but this would be expensive! No doubt it 
would. But the expense would be trifling com- 
pared with the maguitude of the evils that 
exist—the anxiety—the waste of time—the tear 
and wear of horseflesh—the accidents to life 
and limb which occur there. A benevolent sug- 
gestion was made, and partially carried out, 
| during the late winter, to throw gravel on the 


'slope. This and every other mitigation, besides 


re r*yye . | “7° . 
King William nearly had his head knocked off | entailing a perpetual expense, can only slightly 


by one coming down suddenly. 
4. Why is the gas so dull and dirty ? 


| touch the evil. 


| 9. Why should not public vehicles be 


London is head-quarters for everything. Then | allowed to go inside the gate at Hyde-park- 


would it not be wise to charge a little more (if 
necessary) for the article, and purify it better? 
As it is we are outdone by the provinces in the 
Gas|and omnibus horses in that quarter. It is 


manufacture of a great essential of life. 
is cheap, but it is bad; at least, it ought and 
it might be a great deal better than it is. 
Housekeepers know how soon their tidy rooms 
are smeared with it, and all must be conscious 
how much sooner its heavy effluvium is apparent 


than in those places where it is consumed in a} 


state of greater purity. Both causes retard its 


more general introduction throughout private | 


houses. 
5. Why is there still so much bad water ? 
Are the filtering processes not yet sufficiently 
understood or practised ; or are they better at- 


| corner in winter ? 
| During the late frost it was painful to 
|witness the scenes that took place with eab 


bad enough if London is infested with spots 
| everywhere which demand the most exquisite 
| charioteering skill ; but it is worse to find that 
where we have the means of diminishing the evil, 
we do not, or somehow cannot, avail ourselves 
of them. Surely, it would be a small boon to 
lerant the privilege to public conveyances of 
passing inside in severe weather to escape the 
inequalities of the outer road. “A merciful 
|man is merciful to his beast.” Besides, it is, 
we suppose, an established principle of political 
‘economy, that every absolute loss of private 





tended to at some times than at others. Often | property rebounds as a national disadvantage. 
‘when drinking the soapy mixture obtained in our | Why, then, should we go on cutting and wound- 
houses and hotels, we sigh for a glass cold and ing our beasts of burden in this gratuitous 
clear, from Aldgate or the Goldsmiths’ pump. fashion ? 

'The want of good water is certainly an excuse; 10. Why is not the liberty of the subject in 
for the beer-drinkers. It could not be used both | smoking tobacco either circumscribed or put 
inwardly and outwardly, as Horace Walpole re- | under regulation ? ; 

‘commends, for all complaints. ‘My great} A new “counter blast” is required. Really, 
nostrum,” says he, “is the use of cold water on | it is painful to go along the streets inhaling at 
‘all occasions, and that with disregard of precau-| every alternate step the whiffs from the vile com- 
| tions for catching cold. I have often had the|pounds which are consumed in this way. If 
| gout in my face and eyes, and instantly dip my | you are alone and agile you can take a spring 
head in a pail of cold water, which always cures | or a short race every few minutes to get before 
or under the lee of some of these walking fur- 
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naces. "1Se 1 ( 
plishes your primary end of being out of the 
way of the fumes belched forth. But if you 
have a lady companion it would neither be 
decorous nor convenient to adopt such a plan. 

ll. Why are the nauseous handbills about 
quack medicines and quack doctors allowed to 
be thrust in your face everywhere ? 

Is it not within the province or power of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice to attack 
and put down the nuisance? It is agreeable to 
find that our newspapers are being gradually 
cleansed from this evil. Is it not possible to 
purge our thoroughfares also ? 

12. Why are so many quack loan societies 
suffered to victimise the poorer public ? 

Lord Palmerston has taken in hand the betting- 
houses and the graveyards. The session pro- 
mises to be ashort one, would not this be a fitting 
subject for afresh crusade? It is a notorious 
fact that plenty of these companies are formed 


for the mere purpose of cheating the lieges by | 


exacting money for rules and inquiry fees which 


never by any chance do a fraction of good to, 


the unwary dupes. 


13. Why is it that in the second half of the | 


nineteenth century, under the very shadow of 
St. Paul’s, in the centre of the condensed wealth 


of the whole world, and in the very heart of | 


that street which disseminates the world’s intel- 
lizence—that in Paternoster-row there should 


be a stench almost daily emitted which pollutes | 


a whole district ? 

Of a truth we are a conservative people, and 
every man’s house is his eastle. But it does 
not follow that it ought to be a magazine of 
noxious fumes. The cholera has reminded us 


of these things, and it will do so again if the | 


warning is not heeded. It is surprising that 
even in a commercial point of view the inhabit- 
auts do not unite to put down or buy up such a 
nuisance. The men of the Row may go on 
quictly with an internal groan over the heavy 
sickening atmosphere which darkens around 
them. But the sharp shopkeepers of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ought to understand the loss en- 
tailed upon them when they see people hurrying 


past with handkerchiefs pressed over the mouth | 


and nostrils, glad to escape from the pestilential 
quarter without examining wares, however 
tempting. 

14. Where were the wits of our railway pro- 
jectors when they determined that every ter- 
minus should be at the greatest possible 
distance from the other, and all of them as 
much out of the way as possible ? 

Perhaps in this arrangement they consulted 
the good fortunes of the cab proprietors, but in 
every other respect (their own dividends inclu- 
sive) it is a most unfortunate one. How many 
business men would gladly reside in the country 
(that is, within a radius of ten or a dozen miles) 
provided a general and central station-house 
were introduced. As it is, they say that as 
much time is consumed in getting to the proper 
terminus as ought to carry them home. Lt will 
not do to say that there are in London insuper- 
able difficulties to such an arrangement. ‘Take, 
as an exainple, what has been achieved in the 
northern metropolis. In Edinburgh, at a pro- 
digious expense, all the lines have been made 
to converge to one focus, and that the most 
valuable ground in the centre of the city. Of 
course, there are short-distance stations to 
ms up passengers residing in the outskirts. 
Northern shrewdness has overcome every ob- 
stacle because common sense tells that it will 
ultimately pay. 

15. Why is the public so shabbily treated 
in the arrangements at the new House of Com- 
mons ? 

You go with an order from some Right 
Honourable friend, and fancy it is all right. 
When you get to “the House” you discover it is 
all wrong. Everything reminds you of Tantalus. 
658 members give one order a-picce for a gallery 
which holds from 150 to 200. A smart debate 
is on or is expected, and the gallery is filled with 
the first-comers—generally habitués who know 
how to take care of themselves. Well, you re- 


solve to exercise patience, and find out the | 


waiting-room. There, in a dismal little lobby 
at the foot of a stair you try to read by the aid 
of a solitary blinking light, placed as far out of 
reach as possible. Altogether it is very miser- 


cee ' a 
This furnishes exercise while it accom- | 
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_ gloomy approaches of the inquisition ; or if your 
fancy is not so discursive, it recalls at least the 
dismal witness-rooms of a police-court. The 

‘whole aspect of the place, together with the 
attendants, invites such a comparison. If you 
are a punctual man, you of course arrived about 

' four o'clock, when you believed the House met. 
If you are a determined man you hold on 
patiently and wearily as the hours pass. Five 
comes, six comes, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven. 
You count them all. You have tried to read or 
spell your book or newspaper by the intoxicated- 
looking light, but that resource has failed. You 
have applied the science of Lavater to each of 
your companions, and imagine you have divined 
all about them, their dispositions and occupa- 
tions. One by one many of them have dropped 
off, and these incidents have been oases in the 
dreary intervals. Everything has been ex- 
hausted. You have thought of the time wasted, 
and how you could have read in the 7%mes all 
you came to hear, without so much loss of 
temper and bodily discomposure. In fact, you 
are sinking into a comatose, semi-imbecile state, 
when steps are heard descending the stairs. 
You are first or second in order, and at length 

the attendant Cerberus tells you, you may be ad- 

mitted. Admitted for about half an hour before 
the House adjourns, only to find them going 

‘through some routine which form demands shall 

be dismissed before they are allowed to escape. 

| You leave with a feeling of bitter disappoint- 

'ment, and a mental resolution never to come 

‘again to the cloisters of St. Stephen. One 

|suecedaneum to your mortification there is, 

although it is rather of the fox and the grapes 

_ order. You pity the poor members, who night after 

| night have to sit during those weary hours, they 

| bored in the house as you were in the lobby. 

| 16. Why are there few or no public reading- 

| rooms 

| Institutions and coffee-rooms there are with- 
out nuinber ; there newspapers may be seen, if 
you are a member, and choose to go in and eat. 

| But for visitors who desire to read newspapers, 

| reviews, and magazines, there is scarcely a single 
place in all London of the proper character. 
| Look at the noble news-rooms contained in 

}many of our large towns! How does it come 
to pass that the metropolis, with its millions of 

| visitors, who are members of no institution, 

}and cannot always be feeding when they wish 

ito read, that for them there is absolutely no 

| accommodation whatever of this sort ? 

17. Why are the vergers in the cathedrals 
permitted to make a trade of the stalls ? 

As it is, any one can go into these by opening 
the door with a silver key. But it is not 
decorous to see the greed of these worthies 
mancuvring their customers, and then retiring 
(as we have seen them) into a corner to count 
their gains. The practice of charging for ad- 
mittance into the Roman Catholic churches has 
often been abused. But after all, it would be 
better in our cathedrals if the dean and chapter 
would make a fixed charge for adm‘ssion to the 
stalls, and let the proceeds go to some charity 
or cathedral fund, not as a perquisite to the 
officials, which it must now be from their eager 
mien. 

18. Why are the mectings of our scientific 
societies so difficult of access? Unless by 
introduction from a fellow there is no admission. 
Now many people know fellows who are either 
/ non-residents, or if residents, there has not been 
| sufficient time to communicate with them after 
| deciding that arrangements will permit of a visit 
‘to the meeting. Again, very many respectable 
| people, with a very desirable circle of acquaint- 
| anceship, do zo¢ know a fellow. Ought they to 
| be wudaied:, as they virtually are? If our 
scientific societies desire to enlarge their sphere 
of usefulness by enlisting a greater amount of 
popular interest in their proceedings (and such 
we believe to be the aim of most), they surely 
ought to be able to frame some regulations suf- 
ficiently stringeat to prevent an indiscriminate 
influx of loungers, a yet more liberal towards 

sarnest inquirers than the present ordonnances. 

19. Is the smoke-consuming question to fall 
asleep ? 

All are interested that it should not: to keep 
the face clean in the city of London requires an 
, ablution nearly every two hours ; and clean linen 





able. Involuntarily your thoughts revert to the’ 





is passably pure only for about the same space 
of time. 

Courteous reader! these are things which, 
like Captain Cuttle, we have found, and made a 
note of. Perhaps you have done the same, at 
least with some items. It is the constitutional 
privilege of Englishmen to agitate by grumbling. 
This is a good feature in our character, for if 
the original howler is a querulous fool, his 
neighbours will grumble at him instead of his 
supposed grievance. Understand then that in 
any reformation desired concerning the above 
matters, we would have it on the principle 
which Lovelace sings— 

* A reformation I would have 
As for our griefs a sov’reign salve; 
That is a cleansing of each wheel 
Of state, that yet some rust doth feel. 
But not a reformation so 
As to reform were to o’erthrow 


Like watches by unskilful men 
Disjointed, and set ill again.” 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND ITS 
HAN D-BOOKS. 

Tue Crystal Palace was opened on the 10th. 
The presence of the Queen and Prince, a 
brilliant day, a gay crowd, and very complete 
arrangements, conjoined to render the result 
successful in the highest degree. Our con- 
temporaries of the daily press have already told 
the world of all that then took place ;—how 
that the Queen came—to the moment, as usual, 
—that the effect of the chorus was superb,— 
that some who presented their hand-books, not 
being dancing-masters, were incontinently 
laughed at (the presence of much royalty not- 
withstanding),—and how that everything went 
off well, though it did not raise the value of the 
shares. ‘The fact is, that the number of season 
tickets sold, although very large, fairly con- 
sidered, is not so great as some anticipated it 
would be, and the directors will have to look to 
the multitude as their main support. The 
Brighton Railway Company behaved badly, as 
they have often done before, charging 3s. on 
the opening-day, for what they advertise their 
intention of charging 2s. hereafter, and without 
the slightest ground for doing so, beyond the 
apparent possibility of making a little money 
out of the necessities of the public :—‘‘ There 
is which seattereth, and yet increaseth ; and 
there is which withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” Let those who are 
joint directors of the two companies look to 
this. 

Our principal object in the present notice 
is to mention the series of excellent Hand- 
books which have been published for the Com- 
pany under the superintendence of Mr. Samuel 
Phillips, who has himself written the general 
“Guide to the Palace and Park” and “ The 
Portrait Gallery ”—a very admirable production, 
containing short biographical rowed she to ac- 
company the series of busts of remarkable men 
of ancient and modern times which has been 
brought together in the building. 

The English busts, 109 in number, commence 
with Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren. The 
whole collection consists of 500 portraits—a 
good nucleus. To review the handbooks 
(sixteen are already published) would involve 
a very considerable portion of the whole 
circle of human aniiliiles. They illustrate the 
truth of Mr. Laing’s statement to the Queen, 
that “the educational object of the undertaking 
embraces a complete historical illustration of 
the arts of sculpture and architecture, from the 
earliest works of Egypt and Assyria down to 
modern times, comprising casts of every cele- 
brated statue in the world, and restorations of 
some of its most remarkable monuments. 

“In science—geology, ethnology, zoology, 
and botany receive appropriate illustrations, 
the principle of which has been to combine 
scientific accuracy with popular effect; and in its 
ultimate development the directors are bold 
enough to look forward to the Crystal Palace of 
1854 becoming an illustrated encyclopiedia of 
this great and varied universe, where every art 
and every science may find a place, and where 
every visitor may find nudhing to interest, 
and be taught through the medium of the eye 
to receive impressions, kindling a desire for 
knowledge, and awakening instincts of the 
beautiful.” 
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THE CENTRAL CHEESE HALL, CREWE.—Mnr. Cuartes Merason, ARCHITECT. 





Mr. Geo. Scharf has co-operated with Mr. 
Owen Jones very efficiently in the accounts of | 
the classical courts (his notice of the Roman! 
Court is less good than that of the Greek 
Court), and the architect of the Byzantine, 
Medieval, Renaissance, and Italian Courts 
has been aided by Mr. J. B. Waring. Mr. 
Layard and Mrs. Jameson undertake depart- 
ments for which they are well qualitied, and 
Professor Owen, Professor Edward Forbes, and 
Dr. Latham throw the light of their knowledge 
on the ethnological, zoological, and geological 
departments. These guide-books have the cre- 
ditable peculiarity of naming all the various | 
artists who have been engaged on the works, 
and we cordially recommend them to the careful 
study of all who would make the best use of the 
works and collections in the Crystal Palace. 

Messrs, Routledge, too, have published a 
shilling Guide to the Palace, which is exceed- 
ingly well done, and contains a large amount of 
information, so pleasantly conveyed that it will 
interest and instruct those who do not go to 
Sydenham as well as those who do. We shall 
next week resume our observations in the 
various courts, and may find other opportunities 
to inquire into the merits of the Guides. We 
fully agree with the writer of the account of 
the Alhambra, that “If the Art-collections of 
the Crystal Palace are received by the public in 
the right spirit, not simply as material enjoy- 
ment for the eye, but as affording subjects for 
contemplation and study, the Exhibition of 
1854 cannot fail to exercise a most important 
influence upon the arts of this country: it may 
become the commencement of a new era, in 
which public taste will be raised from its pre- 
sent low standard, and our age, by slow but 
sure steps, be prepared to rank with the most 
brilliant voted of the past.” 


| 








A Parnter’s Biti.—The following is a true copy 
of a painter’s bill at Cirencester, Gloucestershire, deli- 
vered to the parish warden of an adjoining parish :— 
Mr. Charles Ferebee (church warden of Siddington) 
to Joseph Cook, Dr.— 

To mending the Commandments—altering 
the Belief—and making a new Lord’s 
PINE sactenanins ian Ce ee errr tr #1 1 0. 


THE CENTRAL CHEESE HALL, CREWE.! TREASURES OF ART IN ENGLAND.* 


A cHeESE fair has been held for some time Dr. WaaGen’s new work on our art-collec- 
past at Crewe, on the London and North- tions is one which ought not to have been left 
Western Railway, but with much inconvenience to a foreigner to prepare ; but this only enhances 
because of the want of a hall. By the spirited our obligation to the author, more especially as 
liberality of Mr. John Hill, of Wistaston manor, it is possible that a native of equal or even of 
this want has been supplied, and the building, greater note might have met with obstacles a 
as depicted above (with the exception of the foreign connoisseur was not likely to meet with in 
tower, not yet finished), was opened publicly a examining the private art-collections of this 
few days ago. The hall is 200 feet long, 76 country ; sothat we must perhaps have remained 
feet broad, and 25 feet high, and gives without such a comprehensive record altogether 
accommodation for pitching 2,000 tons of had it not been for the con amore labours of 
cheese. It is built in the Anglo-Italian style of such a one as Dr. Waagen. He repeatedly 
architecture. The principal front has three acknowledges the courtesy and attention wah 
entrances, with a pediment over each. The which almost all his requests that access 


‘centre entrance is for foot passengers, and the would be allowed to art-collections were met ; 


other front entrances for carts. There is a and although our author apologises for not 
branch from the London and North-Western having sufliciently po ar, or returned 
Railway into the building, which saves the cost these courtesies, we are far from thinking 
of cartage. In the interior are raised platforms,' he has really anything to blame himself for 
and the roof, in two spans, is supported by a in that respect: on the contrary, what he does 
row of twelve iron columns down the centre of; say gives an air of toadyism to parts of the book, 
the building. The light is admitted from the| which is not agreeable. The work is a compre- 
roof, as well as at the sides and ends. hensive and valuable record: at the same time 
It stands on a piece of ground at the corner, we are bound to say that we could point out not 
of Prince Albert-street and Earle-street, with a few errors here, there, and elsewhere ; but 
an approach by railway for loading into waggons on so large a subject, treated of by one not 0 
and direct transit of cheese. Two lines run the familiar with the language, we can make allow- 
entire length of the interior, close to the side ance for imperfections, which may be afterwards 
walls, and the space between forms a wharf or, corrected, and which are not to be weighed 
platform for exhibiting and weighing each’ against the mass of collected intelligence. The 
cheese: room has been left for carts to back up translator, or the M.S. may be to blame. 
to the waggons on the side lines, so that they; The present work is based on the published 
may load and unload from one to the other.! result of the author’s visit to England in 1535, 
The fronts are of red bricks with white stone, when he had not time to undertake all the re- 
dressings. | searches, and which he has now completed during 
The work has been executed by Mr. Hill’s clerk renewed visits, in 1850, under the patronage, 
of the works, Mr.J.W.Bryning, under the super-| or with the countenance and support, of the 
intendence of Mr. Charles Meason, architect. | Prussian Government; and again, in 1851, as a 
There was a dinner after the opening, when'juror at the International Exhibition. The 
a testimonial, in the shape of a silver flagon and | author has succeeded in giving an account of 
drinking cup, was presented to Mr. Hill by the} twenty-eight collections im and round London, 
tradesmen of the town, and as the architect’s| of nineteen in England generally, and of seven 
name was accidentally omitted in the list of| in Scotland, not contained in his former work at 
toasts, the committee very properly wrote the| all. He has especially, too, turned his attention 





| next day to the local papers, to apologise for the | “iitacamues off dank batbeediiahiders Walia aathabeams oat Ue 


oversight. chief Collections of Paintings, Drawings, Sculptures, [laminat ed 


Yveuwe . apt 7 » pailwav!| MSS. &c. &c.” By Dr. Waagen, Director of the Royal Gallery of 
Crewe, a wonderful growth of the railway Pee nin Gan tla came SaaS nds 


system, now contains 2,000 railway workmen. | i954 
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to modern English art in its various branches. | child, Sir Anthony Rothschild, Mr. Morgan, | The extraordinary number of the works 
He gives the following list of the most} Mr. Auldjo, Mr. A. J. B. Hope, Mr. Slade, Mr. | ascribed to some of the older masters can 


distinguished collectors in 


1792 :— 

“The Duke of Bridgewater, the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, the Karl of Carlisle, the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Darnley, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the | 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Berwick, Earl Fitzwilham, | 
Lord Kinnaird, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Northwick, | 
Sir Abraham Hume, Sir Francis Basset, Lord Farn- 
horough, Lady Lucas (since Countess de Grey), | 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. Hailstone. 

You will now be able to form an idea of the 
astonishing treasures of art of all descriptions 
which this island contains.” 

From the index to the volumes under notice, 
and which is rather a copious one, though still 
somewhat defective, we lows compiled a list of 


England since | Bernal, Mr. Hodgkinson, Mr. Curzon, Herr | scarcely be explained, we should fear, by ¢heir 
Rohde Kaerkins, Herr Schwabe, Mr. Field, and | peerless industry alone. 


| Numerous drawings are excluded from this 
list, which, moreover, may not give a very accu- 
rate account of the number of pictures by the 
| respective masters actually scattered throughout 
‘this country, but at least it must comprise a 
| pretty correct account of those contained in all 
the private and public collections, or galleries of 


Messrs. Henry and Thomas Hope, Angerstein, Samuel |the number of pictures by various masters | pictures, throughout England. 


Penrice, Elwyn, Hart Davis, Lord Radstock, Messrs. | 


Aufrere, George Byng, Watson Taylor, Walsh Porter, 


Wells, Jeremiah Harman, Champerdowne, Sir Thomas 
Bar'ng, Mr. Coesvelt, Sir Simon Clarke, Earl | 
Grosvenor (now Marquis of Westminster), Lord 
Dudley, the Rev. Holwell Carr, Mr. Beckford, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Mr. Miles, Lord Ashburton, Sir Charles Bagot, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Mr. Munro. I have enumerated 
these collections,’ he adds, “nearly in the order in 
which they rose in importance. Finally, I must 
mention, as one of the most distinguished, the private 


Rogers, Hibbert, Maitland, Willet, William Smith, | noticed by Dr. Waagen in the course of his | 


veregrinations throughout the art collections of 
Fingland and Scotland. There are many others 
in the list, but we give only the more promi- 
nent, in alphabetic order. 

By Albano there are 16; Ludolph Back- 
huysen, 34; Fra Bartolommeo, 6; Giacomo 
\Bassano, 25; Giovani Bellini, 12; Nicolas 
Renghom, 57; Jan Both, 33; Sir Aug. Calcott, 
‘24; Canaletto, 48 (24 of them at Woburn 
Abbey); Van de Capella, 11; Michelangelo, 
da Caravaggio, 15; Polidoro da Caravaggio, 5 ; 








We cannot conclude without strongly recom- 
mending the work under notice to all who are 
interested in our country’s art-treasures, as a 
| laborious and intelligent account of these, so 
|far as they are not still hidden, by ones, and 
twos, and threes, in the impenetrable sanctuaries 
of English domestic life. 


| 


| STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary's, Huntingdon.—A large east win- 
dow has just been completed by Mr. W. H. 








collection of King George IV. the formation of which Agostino Carracci, 6; Annibale Carracci, 48; Constable, of Cambridge, for Mr. D. Veasey, of 


coincides, in point of time, with the two last. About 
one-half of these collections are now partly dispersed, | 
partly transferred to public institutions, and partly | 


Lodovico Carracci, 24; Claude Lorraine, 96; 
Collins, R.A. 14; Gonzales Coques, 12; Cor- 
reggio, 13; Lucas Cranach, 8; T. Creswick, 


| Castle-hill House, Huntingdon, and destined 
te St. Mary’s Church im that town. It con- 


sists of five compartments, in which are repre- 


diminished in importance by the sale of some of the R.A, 4; Albert Cuyp, 91; Dobson, 12; Carlo sented our Saviour and the four apostles. 
pictures: of the others which still exist several are,|Polee, 28; Domenichino, 46; Gerard Dow, These are surmounted by the crucifixion and 


however, continually increasing.” 


/26; Carel kg 82; Albert Durer, 8; Sir resurrection. 
As to the various collections which have arisen, Charles Eastlake, P.R.A. 20 (8 of these in Mr. | 


Bishop Stortford. —An east window, by 


or at all events been increased, since 1835, Dr. (Fuller Maitland’s collection, and 3 in Vernon Messrs. Powell, with three medallions, contain- 
Waagen remarks, that with — to pictures Gallery); W. Etty, R.A. 17; Jan van Eyck, 9; ing the Nativity, Crucifixion, and Ascension, has 


the collection of the Marquis o 
the first place, consisting as it does of a series | 
of chef dwurres gathered together at the extra- | 
ordinary sum of 200,000/. Next in order he 
takes Mr. Holford’s gallery of Dutch and Italian | 
pictures by masters of the seventeenth century, 
and of Italian of the golden age of art. This 
collection, he remarks, is worthily sueceeded by 
those of the same class belongmg to Messrs. 
Tomlin, Baring, and Munro. A few but good 
pictures of the Italian schools, he goes on to 
say, are also in the possession of Mr. John 
Harford, and of the Earl of Malmesbury. 
Various collections also exist extending not only | 
to the Italian schools of the fifteenth century | 
but even to the Netherlandish and German 
schools of the same period,—a taste formerly 
unknown in England. Of such class are the | 
collections of H.R.H. Prince Albert, of Lord | 
Ward, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Fuller Maitland, | 
Mr. Alexander Barker, and Lord Elcho. Others | 
unite even the Italian forms of art of the’! 
fourteenth century, such, for instance, as the | 
collections of Mr. Davenport Bromley and of | 
the Rev. Mr. Fuller Russell. Finally, some | 
collectors have especially devoted themselves to | 
the old Netherlandish and German schools alone, | 
as Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Green. A number 
of gentlemen have in their collections adhered, | 
though not exclusively so, to the taste of the | 
preceding period, such as Mr. Wynn Ellis, Mr. | 
Heusch, Mr. Charles Bredell, Lord Overstone, | 
Mr. Ford, Baron Lionel Rothschild, Sir Anthony 
Rothschild, Mr. Fountaine, Mr. Foster, Mr. | 
Henry Bevan, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Frederick 
Perkins, Mr. Robarts, and Mr. Wombwell. 

At the same time, the taste for pictures of 
the English school has exceedingly increased. | 
Among the larger and smaller collections of this 
kind which have been formed since 1835, the 
author mentions the following :—That presented | 
to the nation by Mr. Vernon, and those of Mr. 
Sheepshanks, of Mr. Baring, of Lord Lans- | 
downe, of Messrs. Bicknell, Young, and Gibbons. | 

After particularizing some of the more pro- | 
minent collections of drawings, miniatures, en- 
gravings, and sculpture, made within the same 
period, the author says,— 

“Finally, the feeling for the monuments of 
art of the middle ages, which commenced with 
architecture, and was mainly promoted by the 
works of Mr. John Britton, has gone on extend- 
ing, in widening circles, till it now comprises 
every kind of vessel and implement for worldly 
as well as ecclesiastical purposes,—vases, tapes- 
tries, glasses, &e. The amount of interesting 
objects of this kind collected in England was 
proved by the Medieval Exhibition in 1850 in| 
London. Among the collectors in this line may 
be mentioned Mr, Maguire, the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, Lord de Mauley, Baron Lionel Roths.- | 


Hertford takes | Francesco Francia, 9; Giacomo Francia, 3; just been placed 


Gainsborough, 32; Garofalo, 15; Giorgione, 


32; Giotto, 6; Jan Van Goyen, 12; Greuze, | 


21; Guercino, 49; Jan van der Heyden, 26; 


Minderhout, Hobbema, 37 ; Hogarth, 38 (12 of 


these in Soane’s Museum, and 7 in National 
Gallery) ; Holbein, 77 (8 of these at Hampton 
Court, and 7 at Windsor Castle); Peter de 
Hooge, 12; Van Jan Huysum, 14; Cornelius 
Jansen, 11; Angelica Kauffmann, 3; Philip de 
Koningk, 8; Salomon Koningk, 2; Sir Edwin 
Landseer, 25 (10 of these in Mr. Sheepshanks’ 
collection); Charles Landseer, 4; Sir Thomas 


Lawrence, 24; Sir Peter Lely, 28 (besides the | 


series at Hampton Court) ; C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
21; Lueas von Leyden, 9; Fra Filippo Lippi, 


11; Filippino Lippi, 6; Nicolas Maas, 18 ; | 


Mabuse, 10; D. Maclise, R.A. 2 (besides 


frescoes in Houses of Parliament); Michel- | 
angelo, 2 (besides compositions and drawings) ; | 


Pietro Francesco Mola, 22 ; Sir Anthony More, 
26; William Mulready, R.A. 21 (16 of these 
in Mr. Sheepshanks’ collection) ; Murillo, 90; 
A. Naysmyth, 4; P. Nasmyth, 3; Peter 


Neefs, 12: Artas van der Neer, 21; Eglon | 


van der Neer, 5; Caspar Netscher, 17; G. 
8S. Newton, 6; Ommeganck, 11; Opie, R.A. 
2; Adrian Van Ostade, 55; 
Ostade, 18; Palma Veechio, 16; Parmi- 
gianino, 25; Pietro Perugino, 5; Thos. Phillips, 


R.A. 4; Sebestian del Piombo, 23; Cornelius | 


Poelemburg, 18; Gaspar Poussin, 78; Nicolas 


Poussin, 66; Pynaker, 10; Raphael, 26 (besides | 


the cartoons and fragments, drawings, &c.) ; 
Richard Redgrave, R.A. 4; Rembrandt, 102 ; 


Guido Reni, 58; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 112) 


enumerated, besides various others indicated ; 
David Roberts, R.A. 9; Giulio Romano, 16; 
Salvator Kosa, 64; Rubens, 158; Jacob Ruys- 
dael, 77; Solomon Ruysdael, 4; Andrea del 
Sarto, 28; Sassoferrato, 16; Andrea Schiavone, 
23; Bartolommeo Schidone, 18; Snyders, 22; 
Spagnoletto, 7 ; 


others indefinitely alluded to); Terburg, 20; 


| Titian, 85; Tintoretto, 53; J. W.M. Turner, 


R.A. 33 (and “ several” others); T. Uwins, 
R.A. 5; Vandyck, 235 (with “ several ” others) ; 
Velasquez, 48; Adrian Van de Velde, 49 (besides 


various “figures ” and drawings); William Van | 


de Velde, 65 (besides “several” others) ; Joseph 
Vernet, 12; Paul Veronese, 40; Leonardo da 
Vinci, 15; E. M. Ward, 2; Watteau, 16; Jan 
Baptist Weenix, 12; Benjamin West, 10 (besides 
those at Hampton Court) ; Sir David Wilkie, 41 ; 
Richard Wilson, 66 (35 of thesein Mr. Ford’s 
collection) ; Philip Wouvermans, 82 (besides 


“ figures”); Jan Wynauts, 22; Federigo Zuc- | 


chero, 10. 


Isaac Van) 


Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 8 | 
(besides examples at Bowood and at Mr. Bick- | 
nell’s); Jan Steen, 63; Stothard, 23 (besides | 
those at Mr. Rogers’s); Teniers, 143 (besides | 


| in St. Michael’s Church, 
| Bishop Stortford, by Mr. Joseph Taylor. 

Church Lench (Evesham).—The whole of the 
five windows of the newly restored chance! of 
Church Lench have been filled with stained 
glass. The subjects are—our Lord rebuking 
the Jewish accusers of the woman taken in 
adultery; St. Mary Magdalene anointing the 
feet of our Lord with the precious ointment ; 
Simeon and Anna in the Temple; the blessed 
end of the righteous, illustrated by the death of 
St. Joseph ; the raising of Lazarus ; our Lord 
washing his disciples’ feet; and the agony in 
the garden of Gethsemane. The main east 
| window represents the Crucifixion, the whole 
surmounted by our Lord in glory. 

LIudlow.—With the series of restorations and 
‘repairs in the chancel of Ludlow Church, two 
windows are now being fixed on the north and 
south side, immediately adjoining the large 
eastern window which contains the legendary 
history of St. Lawrence, the patron saint of 
the church. These windows, now being restored 
‘by the Clive family, are in the Perpendicular 
style, and, with the others on the south side of 
‘the chancel, display full-length figures of 
‘apostles and saints, the apex of each window 
containing twelve small figures. The masonry 
‘is under the direction of Mr. Stead and Mr. E. 
'B. Smith, of Ludlow ; the glass, of Mr. Evans, 
of Shrewsbury. It is intended to replace an- 
other of the church windows, to the memory of 
the late Hon. R. H. Clive. 

Conway.—A. stained glass window has just 
been erected by Holland, of Warwick, in the 
east side of the north transept of Conway 
Church, at the cost of the Sebi Lady 
Erskine, and dedicated to the memory of her 
late husband and daughters. The three lower 
lights contain the following subjects :—‘“ Christ 
‘blessing little children,” “Christ the map of 
sorrows,” “ Christ appearing to Mary after the 
resurrection,” under canopies, and on pedestals 
with the lamb, pelican, and cross, and the 
emblems of the four evangelists occasionally in- 
troduced. The larger compartments of the 
tracery are filled up with angels praising God, 
and the others with the lily and vine, as emblems 
of the purity and blood of Christ. 

Stonehouse —The parishioners disapprovin 
of the cathedral glass which has been place 
in the windows of the new church, it is about 
to be removed and replaced with clear plain 
glass. 
|  Bridlington—An elliptical arch-headed win- 
_ dow, above the lesser entrance, at the west end 
of the old chureh of St. Mary, Bridlington, has 
been restored. The stonework was intrusted 
'to Mr. John Holderness, of Bridlington. The 
zlass is from the works of Mr. Wailes, at New- 
| castle-upon-Tyne, who a few years ago executed 
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HOUSE IN THE VERKE STRAAT, ANTWERP. 





the Perpendicular window in this church. The PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
tracery of the present work is of varied design,| Waleot-——The village of Walcot, in Norfolk, 
and the five superior openings contain subjects | which is situated close to the coast about fifteen 
illustrative of the advent and principal events | miles east of Cromer, possesses a church of 
in the early life of Christ, viz——The Annuncia-| some size and interest, principally of the Per- 
tion, the Salutation, the Coming of the Shep-| pendicular period, but being unfortunately built 
herds, guided by the star in the east, the Pre-| of a soft freestone, and much exposed to the 
sentation, and the Baptism. The whole of this| sea-air, the whole of the windows, mouldings, 
restoration is at the cost of Mr. Yarburgh, of| battlements, &c. have become very decayed, and 
Sewerby House. : ¢ | have, as is usually the case, been repaired with 
Ripon.—The east window of Ripon Cathedral | bricks or anything that was most tens in a very 
has just been completed. The dimensions are, | wretched manner. Funds, however, having been 
55 feet in height and 25 feet in breadth. The | lately left for its proper restoration, the work 
stained glass was prepared by Wailes, and a} has been commenced under the superintendence 
small portion of it, five out of the thirteen) of Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Ipswich, architect ; | 
figures, appeared at the late London Exhibition. | Mr. Burgess, of Yarmouth, being the contractor. | 
It is intended to represent the commission | [t js to be regretted that the nave was new | 
the by our Lord to his apostles to preach the | roofed a few years since by some local carpenter, 
rospel to all nations, with the fulfilment thereof! who removed the remains of one of the fine 
historically depicted in other portions of the | Perpendicular roofs for which Norfolk is so 
glass, being a subject deemed appropriate as_ celebrated, and substituted a wretched abortion 
commemorative of the creation of the see of in deal covered with slate, in lieu of the 
Ripon. The total cost is stated to be about ‘old lead. The chancel, which is in a very 
1,250/. | dilapidated state, is under the care of the lay 
impropriator, and will ‘apr be restored as 

HOUSE IN THE VERKE STRAAT, ($000 as the present works are completed. 

ANTWERP. | Worstead—The exterior of the well-known 


SEVERAL specimens of the architecture of church of this village (also in Norfolk) has 
Antwerp have already appeared in the Builder. 
The curious and eaggrents front which we this | of the architect just named. The national 
week = = from the Verke Straat, near | schools are also being enlarged, and a master’s 
the Marché aux Chevaux. It is altogether a ‘residence added, from Mr. Phipson’s designs ; 
quaint and not inharmonious mixture of Gothic | the contracts for it beimg taken by Messrs. 
and Renaissance. The arrangement of the | Cooper and Rump, of Worstead. 
upper windows is worthy of note. W.W.D. 





as funds would allow, under the superintendence 





of lodge, chapel, &c. and the excavating and 
laying out of ground in connection with the new 
cemetery, were lodged :—Mr. C. Clark, 1,6977. ; 
Mr. J. Dales, 1,593/. 3s. ; Mr. W. Kirk, Lincoln, 
1,1037. 8s.: and Mr. J. Levitt, whose tender 
was accepted, 1,082/. The estimate of the 
architects, Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, was 
1,190/. 

Spalding —The parishioners of Whaplode St. 
Mary have recently advanced another step 
towards completing the restoration of their 

arish church, by the erection of a new pulpit. 
The design, furnished by Messrs. Maughan and 
Fowler, architects, of Louth, is Perpendicular 
in character, and has been executed in oak, with 
base of Caen stone. The more enriched portions 
are by Mr. T. Wallis, of Louth, and the whole 
looks exceedingly chaste and appropriate. 

Melton Mowbray—A new window is being 
placed in the southern transept of Melton 
church. ‘Two or three more are still required. 

Skellingthorpe—The parish church of this 
place is about to be greatly altered and im- 
proved. The present nave, north aisle, chancel, 
and porch, are to be taken down, and a new 
nave, with south and north aisles, chancel, and 
poreh, erected. The old tower is about to be 
raised and repaired, and will have new windows 
and buttresses. The amount of contract, in- 
cluding old materials, exceeds 1,800/. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Kendall and Pope, of London ; 
and the builder, Mr. W. Huddlestone, of 
Lincoln. 

Retford—The Retford Gas Company some 
time since reduced the price of their gas, and now 
we observe that the retorts, gasometers, &c. of the 


_company, and their works generally, are inade- 


quate any longer to furnish the required quantity 
of gas consequent on the greatly increased econ- 
sumption of it by the shopkeepers, railway 
stations, and private families in Retford, so that 
the directors have been obliged to obtain extra 
land, to enable them to erect new and enlarged 
gasometers and other necessary works, in order 
to meet the increased demand. The works will 
be commenced forthwith. A local paper “hopes 
this outlay will not necessitate an increase of 
price!” Why it will shortly justify a further 
reduction in price ; and the company would be 
only undoing what they have done were they to 
act so absurdly as to check the increasing 
demand by raising the price again, at the very 
moment they are preparing to supply that de- 
mand which reduced prices have produced. 

Egerton —The church of Egerton, in Kent, 
which has been restored by a bequest of the 
late Earl of Cornwallis and Mr. J. G. Hubbard, 
was reopened by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on Friday. The works have been executed under 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, the diocesan architect. The 
whole of the restoration has been carried out in 
oak, and the stalls and seats are richly carved. 
The chancel is parted by a parelose. Poly- 
chromy has been used in the dened roof, and 
encaustic tiling in the floor and other parts. 
The total cost has exceeded 2,000/. The tower 
is well known. 

Shipston-on-Stour.—The foundation-stone of 
the new church here was laid on Monday in 
week before last. Mr. G. E. Street, of Oxford, 
architect, furnished the plans. The new church 
will stand on the site of the former one, the old 
tower remaining. The design is in the style of 
the thirteenth century. The structure will con- 
sist of nave and side aisles, with arcades and 
columns, and having five arches on each side. 
The fittings are to be of deal, stained, and all 
‘open, with 300 additional free sittings. The 
lekeneal will be paved with Minton’s encaustic 
itiles, and the church with Hayward’s Stafford- 
| shire tiles. The roof will be covered with Guiting 
|slates, and the walls be constructed of stone 
from Bourton-hill, with Bath stone dressings. 
| The contract forthe building, which amounts to 
2,630/. has been taken by Mr. Mills, of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, builder. 

Leek.—The publie baths, commenced here 


| been for some time past little by little restored, labout eleven months ago, are now completed, 


and were opened on Monday in last week. They 
are cubed near the cattle-market. The building 
is of the Elizabethan style. It contains on the 
male side two large swimming-baths, six private 
| baths, and a shower-bath. The building was 
designed by Messrs. F. and W. Francis, of 


Louth.—The following tenders for the erection | London. Mr. Mathews, of Leek, was the con- 
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tractor for greater part of the work. The boiler, 
tanks, pipes, and general engineer’s work were 
executed by Mr. Thomas Potter, of London. 
During the short time it has been open the 
average number of bathers per day has been 
upwards of two hundred. The second-class 
swimming bath has in the evenings been at times 
inconveniently full, and the ladies’ baths are 
daily becoming more frequently used. 

Church Lench—The chancel of the church 
here has been restored under the superintend- 
ance of Mr. F. Preedy, architect. 

Abertillery —On 18th ult. the new church, re- 
cently erected, from a desigu by Mr. Norton, 
and built by Mr. J. H. Evins, of Abergavenny, 
contractor, was consecrated by the ae of 
Llandaff. The cost of the church was about 
850/. Immediately after the consecration of 
the church and burying-ground, the foundation- 
stone of the new schools connected with the 
church was laid by Mr. James Brown, mayor 


expected, will be completed in March, 1855. | Educational Exhibition, which is to be opened 
It will cost about 2,500/. making, with the pur- | with a conversazione, at St. Martin’s Hall, by 
chase of the site, 3,100/. Of this sum about | H.R.H. the President, on the evening of the 
2,600/. have been raised, the whole—except a | 4th of July, formed the next head of the report. 
grant of 250/. from the Incorporated Society, | And in reference to this the council remarked, 
and 200/. from the Church Commissioners— | that they confidently believed it would give an 
being voluntary subscriptions, amongst which is| immense stimulus to education, as well by 
one under the name of “a friend,” for 1,000/.| means of the articles exhibited, as by the lec- 
which the Sheffield Independent attributes to | tures and practical discussions intended to form 
Mr. H. Wilson, of Sharrow. part of the plan. There had been an increase of 
Dronfield —A plan has been decided upon for | 246 in the number of members during the ycar, 
the restoration of the church of this place at a/ and the auditor’s annual statement of receipts 
cost of 1,000/. It will also be repewed, and|and expenditure showed that the monetary 
there will be an increase of 160 free sittings for prospects of the society were most satisfactory. 
adults and 200 for children. The church will | tt is intended to commemorate the Centenary 
also be warmed. We believe the subscription | by a dinner, which is to be given in the grounds 
list now amounts to 8007. The restoration and | of the Crystal Palace Company, on Monday, 
alterations are to be carried out by Messrs. | the 3rd of July. 
Flockton, of Sheffield, architects. 


Kildwick —A ee Ee has been set on foot | DESTRUCTION OF THE WHEELING 








of Newport. ‘The building will be of consider- | 
able size, and harmonise with the church, which | 
is in the Early English style, with framed and | 
braced roof, stained and varnished. The schools | 
will contain a mixed school-room, for boys and | 
girls, 55 feet by 18 feet; an infants’ school- 
room, 34 feet by 18 feet ; and class-room, 19 feet 
by 18 feet, together with a teachers’ residence. | 
The estimated cost is about 1,2002. 
Cardif,—The new Town hall being at length 
completed, its inauguration took place in the | 
new Assembly-room, in shape of a grand dress | 
ball on Thursday in last week. The project of | 
building a town-hall originated with the late | 
Marquess of Bute, about eight years since ; and 
the designs of Mr. Horace Jones having been | 
selected, the first stone was laid by Mr. Walter 
Coffin, M.P. then mayor for the borough, om, 
27th June, 1849; the builder being Mr. ty. P. | 
James, and Mr. G. W. Chittenden, clerk of | 
works. ‘This portion of the building was. 
speedily completed; and soon afterwards the | 
wresent front was commenced, and erected by | 
Seen: Harris and Davis, of this town; Mr. | 
Chittenden again clerk of works. The Townhall 
has a frontage of 175 feet. The total cost of | 
the present erection is about 10,500/.; and the | 
Nisi Prius Court will probably cost about 3,0007. | 
more. There will eventually be an adjoining | 
building for judges’ lodgings. The assembly- | 


. . ’ ° ° ° | 
room is painted in lilac and white ; the cornices | 


for the restoration of the ancient tomb of Sir | SUSPENSION - BRIDGE UNITED 
Robert de Steeton, in the parish church of} — gpapps. . 2 


Kildwick. The amount required is stated in eS oe 
the Bradford Observer at OST, which it is pro- | On the 18th of last month the Wheeling Sus- 
sosed to raise by subscription among the inha- | pension-bridge which spanned the Ohio was 
sitants, and others interested. Considerable Swept away by a storm. Nothing remains of it 
ornamental restorations are now in progress in | Dit the dismantled towers looming above the 
the church, chiefly by individual liberality, and | wreck that lies buried beneath them. In the 
itis suggested that the present is an opportunity | first instance, one of the rods by which the 
during which others may contribute according | floor was suspended broke, and in afew minutes 
to their means to the same good purpose. the whole structure was heaving and dashing 
Askrigg.—The church of Askrigg, in U per about with tremendous force. The cables on 
Weusleydale, Yorkshire, having become dilapi- | the south side were finally thrown off the apex 
dated, a subscription for its restoration has been | Of the eastern tower, retaining their pousien 
raised of more than 1,000/. and a church-rate 00 the tower on the opposite side of the <stealg 
of 3s. in the pound unanimously voted by a| This destroyed the equilibrium of the swing- 
public vestry. ing body ; and each vibration giving it increased 





Doncaster. — The foundation-stone of the 
north tower pier of the parish church was 
laid by the mayor on the 5th instant, im pre- 
sence of the tewn council, and assisted by Mtr. 
Cleverly, the clerk of the works. 

Glasgow. — At the north-east corner of 
Hutchesontown-bridge a capacious shed and 
market for the sale of fish is in process of erec- 
tion. The fishing-boats will be accommodated 
here. The shed will extend to upwards 


momentum, the cables, which sustained the 
whole structure, were unable to resist a force 
operating on them in so many different direc- 
tions, and, according to our authority, were 
literally twisted and wrenched from their fasten- 
ings. 


THE PADDINGTON STATION OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


In addition to the view, &c. already published 








of 70 feet in length, with proportionate | 
breadth and height ; and the middle of the roof | 
will be covered with glass in the same style as | 
the great shed scala lately ut the bottom of | 
the harbour. A number of stalls for fish- | 


(p. 291, ante), we now give a view of the 
entrance to the offices from the platform. 

The office buildings are 580 feet long, varying 
from 30 to 40 in width. The departments for 
directing and managing the affairs of the com- 


and ornamental enrichments relieved in white | dealers will be arranged at the north side of the pany are carried on in the upper portion of the 


and gold. On the shield of the centre window | 
is emblazoned the plume of feathers, the | 
cognizance of the Prince of Wales. The orna- 
mental ironwork and figures of the orchestra are 
relieved in gold. The whole of the decorations 
are by Mr. Robert Nicholl, of Cardiff. The 
room is lighted by three chandeliers, the centre 





one having twenty-four gas-burners. The Cardiff 


Guardian of 9th inst. gives a view of the build- 
ing and a report of the opening ceremonial. 

Chirbury.—The committee appointed to carry 
out the restoration of the tower of the church 
of Chirbury, in Shropshire, have entrusted the 
execution of the same to Mr. Dodson, of 
Shrewsbury, builder. 

Sheffield —The ceremony of laying the first 
stone of St. Matthew’s Church, Carver-street 
district, took place on Thursday in week before 
last. The site, with old houses—some of them 
notorious dens of vice—was purchased for 609/. 
The fabric will be in the Perpendicular style. 
The interior will be 97 feet long by 493 feet wide, 
and divided into nave, chancel, and aisles. 
There will be a small gallery at the west end, in 
the tower, affording accommodation for thirty- 
nine children. The edifice will accommodate 
731 persons, viz. 273 appropriated seats, 308 free 
seats for adults, and 150 seats for children. The 
building will occupy the entire area of the site, so 
that the interior will haveto be lighted solely from 
windows in the clerestory and at the west end. 
At this end there will be an octagon tower,— 
the first in this town—14} feet diameter, rising 
from a square base. The tower will be 56 feet 











market. 


| 
j 
| 


building, and those in connection with the traflic 


Gircan.—A new street or “place” has been | to and from the station in the lower part. 


erected at the Cross of this town, and the town | 


The decorations to the buildings are in plaster 


buildings ——. according to the Ayr Adver- | and cast-iron. The space occupied by the plat- 


tiser, are to be improved in front by being fitted 
up in “the Crystal Palace style.” 

Jersey —The new market at St. Helier’s, we 
are informed, is covered with corrugated zinc 
from the Vicille Montagne Company, not with 
galvanized metal, as stated by a correspondent. 





THE HUNDREDTH YEAR OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue general meeting to receive the report of 
the council on the proceedings of the past year, 
and the auditors’ statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, was held on Wednesday evening ; 
Mr. Harry Chester, chairman of council, in the 
chair. 
the fact that the one hundredth year of the 
society’s existence had now been brought to a 
close. It then proceeded to give a brief epi- 
tome of the papers which have been read, and 
the discussions which have taken place at the 
weekly evening meetings during the past ses- 
sion. The subjects dealt with have been 
numerous and important, and have been mostly 
made known to our readers. The report went 
on to state that the union of institutions con- 
|tinued steadily to increase in magnitude and 
jimportance. The union now numbers 354 in- 
stitutions of all denominations, being an increase 
‘of 84 in the year. The formation of a trade 


The report commenced by adverting to | 


forms and lines of railway under the curved 


roofing is 700 feet long, and 240 feet 6 inches- 


wide, and contains four platforms and ten lines 
_of railway. The two platforms on the departure 
side of the station are respectively 27 fect and 
24 feet 6 inches wide, and the other two, on the 
arrival side, are 21 feet and 47 feet. The latter 


is of stone. The roofing over the above space: 


is divided, as shown in our former view, 
into three longitudinal openings, with two tran- 
septs, each 50 feet wide, at one-third and two- 
‘thirds of the length. The lengths of the open- 


ings are each 700 feet, and of the respective: 


widths of 70 feet, 102 feet 6 inches (not 90 feet, 
as before stated), and 68 feet. 

The roofing contains 189 wrought-iron ribs, 
or arches, of an elliptical form, and arranged 
in rows of three each, parallel to one another,, 
with 12 diagonal ribs at the transepts. The 


height to the underside of the ribs in the central. 


opening is 54 feet 7 inches from the line of rails : 
‘from the springing it is 33 feet 9 inches. The 
height in the side divisions is 46 feet. The 
ribs against the building are supported by sixty- 
three cast-iron pilasters, or square columns, and 
| those to the other portion of the roofing rest on 
sixty longitudinal wrought-iron girders, each 
about 30 feet long, and supported by sixty-nine eir- 
cular columns. The ribs over central opening are 
1 foot $ inches high, formed of quarter-inch plate, 


high, and surmounted by a spire of 65 feet, | museum which had been undertaken jointly bythe | with flanges top and bottom, giving a width there 


making a total height to top of spire of 121 
feet. Messrs. Flockton and Son are the archi- 
tects, and the contracts have been let as follows : 
Masons’ work, Mr. Powell; carpenters’ work, 
Messrs. Dutton and Heald; plumbers’ work, 
Messrs. Johnstone; slating, Mr Roger Brown; 
plastering, Mr. Harrison. The edifice, it is 


royal commission of 1851, and by the society of 
arts, had been intrusted to Professor Solly, 
F. RK. 8. who had been actively engaged during 
the past year in obtaining specimens of animal 
produce and manufactures—that being the de- 
yartment least represented in any existing 
institution. ‘The organization of the Universal 





of 6 inches. The ribs over the side openings are 
‘1 foot 4 inches high, formed in the same manner. 
| The central half of each of the curved roofs is 
glazed, and the other portion is covered with 
corrugated galvanized iron. The works have 
‘been mainly superintended by Mr. Charles 
, Gainsford, 
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ENTRANCE TO OFFICES, PADDINGTON STATION. 








RESTORING WALLS TO THE PER-)secure the front of the large house in which 
PENDICULAR, THRUST OUT BY | Messrs. Stuckey’s Taunton branch of banking 
LATERAL PRESSURE. " 
Wiru reference to a communication from a} wards very much: with the sole assistance of a 

correspondent, at p. 257, on “ Restoring Walls | bricklayer and a smith, I caused a small hole to 
to Upright,” I can, from experience, say that | be bored on a level with the top floors through 
such unwieldy methods as he there describes are | the back and front walls, through which were 
not necessary, and that the screwing force is by |thrust from the back (if I rightly recollect) 
no means the steadiest for effecting such an | four long 1l-inch flat-headed bolts, made by 
object. The work as done with these gigantic the smith under my direction, to fit the 
appliances might well be termed “an operation | place, having a large washer embedded in the 
of magnitude.” Nasmyth’s hammer employed ; 

to crush a fly might take its station among the nut placed, and wrenched up tight. I had four 

same class of “successful” undertakings. | flooring boards taken up for conveniently getting 

Allowing the wall to be 3 feet 6 inches thick | at the bars while in their places, and applied a 

from the foundation to its top, which is some-| strong heat to two of them at once, or ys one, 

what unusual, without recess, or door, or win-|as I saw was required. It is well known that 
dow in it—that is, what is called a blank and | heat will expand iron, or other metal, and it 
solid wall,—its weight would scarcely amount to| does so, more in its length than breadth or 

** 1,000 tons :” if there are the usual number | diameter ; indeed, exactly in proportion to their 

of large windows and a door, it might weigh | dimensions: this was soon evident by the ends of 

about 400 tons, if of the thickness specified, not |the two bars showing an evident protrusion, 
one-fortieth part of which, however, should be | and their screw nuts becoming loose. These 
calculated for the pull or strain the ten beams | were screwed up tight before the lamps were 
have to sustain, that is, about 4 tons each, removed, which done, and the whole suffered to 
while a twentieth of even that force would} cool, the bars naturally recovered their old 
quickly pull the wall down, as those who have |dimensions. After a careful examination of the 
moved the Cornish Loggan Stone with one | wall in its somewhat altered state, I fixed upon 
hand would readily credit. that bar or bars, out of the four, against which 

I have professionally rectified church and/ appeared the greatest projection, and heated 
other walls by much simpler methods ; and, not | that as before described, until I had accurately 


to tire you, I will select one only. At Taunton, | drawn the wall into its pristine state, straight as | 
in Somersetshire, I undertook to pull back and! well as perpendicular. Any person will admit | 


is carried on, which inclined and bulged out- | 


ront, on which I had a powerful screw- | 


that a church wall (ever so thick), could be 
drawn back in the same way, taking (if possible 
more) care to stop when it was found exactly as 
it should stand, because a continuation of the 
process would draw it inwards. The holes for 
admitting the bars were neatly stop ed, and if 
its state be as I left it (which I have little 
doubt of), the two workmen employed could 
alone easily find the place of insertion. The 
work occupied but a few hours, was done with- 


‘out scaffoldings, or other appliance except a 


ladder, and the business of the important bank 
beneath was not impeded one minute: the iron 
bars being left in wil doubtless, keep that part 
of the bank at least from breaking.* 

I, perhaps, ought to have said that, on a 
similar principle, if would, with proportionably 
sized iron bars, have undertaken to have drawn 
the thick wall of Howden Church into its for- 
mer position, with seren lamps, or four or five 
pounds of /arge dipped toniien the rods being 
supported horizontally under the apex of each 
arch, I suppose to be made almost invariably in 
interior church walls. This rectification could 
not have occupied many hours; and by as many 
iron wedges as might be required, driven deeply 
into the outside of the wall at its foot, or 
wherever it might appear to be necessary, the 
roof on, and properly trussed and secured 
thereon, the bars might have been withdrawn 
without the risk of the wall resuming its for- 





* The same mode has been successfully adopted by others —Ev. 
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mer position, More accurate knowledge of the | 


weight of a foot of the stone used, and the | Telbin have added views of Sebastopol, with all | 


: Te é : ; 
Gallery of Illustration —Messrs. Grieve and | dividend given in my last.- I there state it at 


6/. 63. 3d. per cent. but the correct calculation js 


gravity of the mortar, &c. would, of course, have | its fortifications (from the Admiralty drawing | 15/. 15s. per cenf.; thus showing the scheme to be 


made the calculations above stated much more|by Lieut. O’Reilly); the fortified town of 


correct, but I am convinced I am not far off the ' Silistria, and the city of Odessa. When we say 
mark in my rough caleulation, nor very wrong | that these equal in merit the other pictures wit | 
in allowing for some large openings in the| which they are associated we give them high 
wall. J. B. B. | praise. 
| The Horticultural Gardens.—If it were to be | 


| 


| 


MONUMENT AL SCULPTURE. inferred from the comparatively small attend- | 


. ae . |ances on recent occasions at the Chiswick /éfes | 
Ar the recent architectural meeting in Lei- ‘that public favour was on the wane, we should | 
cester, already alluded to, Sir Charles Anderson | jira. strong appeal inefavour of the society. | 
read a paper on this subject. Sir Charles first re- There were other circumstances, however, which | 
viewed the sculptureof emaaeeeenrte ere 'may have led to the falling off. The society 
that it was nearly allied to architecture, _ then ‘has now been incorporated forty-five years, and 
went on to show that the practice of burying the} has done much for horticulture.” The garden at 
dead claps te chamchen ‘was - mene ongin, ©) Chiswick is open all the week to fellows and 
se ne = ae _ He Ss their orders; and from this garden seeds and 
escri es yes . . . . 
ages, and the inseriptions on tomb stones, espe- cuttings of rare species are supplied gratuitously 


: . ‘to the members. The council have, moreover, 
cially at the time when brass figures were mtro-| Fined a large collection of drawings, and have | 
duced, giving a most accurate description of the | ° 








one of the best speculations of the day. But as it is 


said that property in London to the amount of 


2,000,0007. is annually destroyed by smoke, why 
should there not be a rate levied upon property, if 
necessary, in aid of smoke prevention? Let me add 
that when I wrote my last letter I was quite ignorant 
of the existence of Mr. Davey’s ideas on the subject. 
G. W. 








THE SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF 
CARLISLE. 

WE some short time since noticed that, as advised 
by Mr. Rawlinson,—the engineer employed by the 
Carlisle corporation to carry out a complete system of 
drainage for that city,—the corporation were about to 
appoint (or had appointed, as is now, at least, the 
case) a special inspector to act as a constant check on 
the contractors; the resident city inspector, whom the 
corporation had agreed with Mr. Rawlinson to em- 
ploy, having been found to have already quite enough 


dresses of the period which no history could so | 
well relate. This description of memorial was 
not confined to a particular class as they had 
effigies of kings, warriors, prelates, and women. | 
As this style of tablets became more fashion- 
able, the inscriptions became most improper, | 
and millions of money were lavished in a most | 
absurd way. They seldom found such models 
of heathenism as in modern times some of them 
were. Some of the divines were represented | 
with a book on their breast, and warriors with | 
their hands on their swords. To his mind the | 
most fitting way to represent our friends, was 
to depict them taking their flight to a better | 
state. Some of the statues put up for the dead | 
were considered perfect specimens of anatomical | 
science. Monuments ought to be divided into 
two classes, the religious and secular. The 


the most considerable library of horticultural to do, as indeed he must have, in a city of 30,000 
works in the kingdom. We would gladly see a inhabitants such as Carlisle is. The special inspector 
love of flowers and of the garden spread. “A reeommended by Mr. Rawlinson as one to whom he 
garden,” as Bacon says, “is the purest of human could confide the interests of the citizens so far as 
pleasures; the greatest refreshment to the regarded the sufficiency of the workmanship to be 


spirits of man.” 

The show of flowers on the last occasion was 
very fine. With us, a love of flowers is a passion ; 
a walk amongst them an exquisite delight: and 
though with all flowers a touch of melancholy 
is associated, since they speak of early death, 
they ever have to us 


« —_ A voice 
Which sings, rejoice! rejoice !” 





SMOKE PREVENTION. 
THE lst August is the day ou which the statute] 16 & 
17 Vict. c. 128, comes into ration.—A “Universal 


| done by the contractors, and hence secure the utmost 
economy in the amount of the ultimate expenditure of 
the ratepayers, and the thorough drainage of the city, 
is Mr. McKie, whose salary for the two years will be 
5007. The corporation grumbled at the amount, but 
offered to give 200/.a year, and as Mr. McKie refused 
to give up other or more permanent employment 
elsewhere for less than 250/. Mr. Rawlinson, rather 
than trust the interests of the ratepayers of Carlisle 
and his own reputation in other hands than those 
he had full confidence in, offered to pay the addi- 


‘tional 50/. a year himself. This the corporation 


| agreed to, and so the matter rests — no, not 


rests, amy more than the dirty little fellow rests 
who is about to be well serubbed against his will. 


latter representing the = - state, and the for- Smoke Consuming Compamy ” has been established in | Carlisle is that dirty little fellow: he is sprawling 
e 


mer some religious idea. 
tation was mixed up too much with Paganism, | 
and was allowed to extend itself to our cathe- | 
drals and churches ; and he pointed to West- 
minster Abbey as containing a large quantity of 
these specimens, one of the most prominent 
being that to the memory of Lady Nightingale. | 
He also called attention to Sir R. Peel’s in| 
Westminster Abbey, who looked as if he were | 


| 


about to step in and silence the sermon. In) 


said, is applicable to all furnaces constructed with a 
bridge, and consists in construeting the furnace with a 
perforated bridge, leaving a space between the top of 
the bridge and the bottom of the boiler ; and in other 
furnaces between the top of the bridge and the top of 
the furnace. A chanuel from the ash-pit conducts 
the air to a chamber behind the bridge, where, having 
been heated in its passage, it combines with the gases 
from the fuel as they pass through the perforated 
bridge, causing complete combustion, and preventing 
smoke. The 


conclusion, he poimted to Kensall-green as patentee estimates that the adoption of 
showing evidence of a growing disposition to | the plan will save from 30 to 40 per cent. in fuel ; 
ater Om tablets and tombstones, and | and states that it can be applied to any furnace in a | 
that better taste would extend itself over the few hours at a moderate cost, and is not likely 
country. : | to be affected by the negligence of firemen.—The 

Mr. T. L. Walker remarked that the great | principle adopted by Messrs. James Hume and Co. of 
cause of failure in our sculptors in treating | the Haymarket Flour Mills, Edinburgh, according to 
monumental subjects was the total absence of | the Darlington Times, is that of exposing the smoke 
the true poetry of the Christian’s death, and | to an extensive heated surface, and the admission 
said that until mythological adaptations were | behind of fresh unconsumed air, causing its ignition. 
done away with, ‘and our sculptors’ taste im- It is applied to a double-furnace Cornish boiler of 
proved, we should have no satisfactory produc- | 90-horse power, and the conls used — all Scotch, 
tions in monumental sculpture, as an aceom- | #4 consist of one-third dross and two-thirds mixed 
vaniment to Christian architecture coal. At the further end of each furnace, the space 
I The Rev. G Gilb mr t 1 wen ae of | between the level of the bars and the roof of the flue 
the proposed week ae Koa, the late | '* rary ta ais eerie. tea ties de a 

a i . > 


. . : wai | 3 feet 6 inches long, 4 inches thick at the bottom, ' 
Bishop of Lincoln, representing him in the act | an4 3.inch thick at the top, and reaching to the 


of dying. Instead of representing him in his| ynderside of the boiler, so that they vary in depth or 
last moments, he ought to have been represented | height, with the radius of the boiler flue, from 
at prayer, and he hoped that all would join with| 14 inches in the centre to 6 inches at the sides. | 
hin in protesting against it. From their position at the end of the furnace, these | 
bricks soon attain and preserve a white and intense | 
heat, and separate the smoke, which must pass , 





secular represen- | Farnival’s Tun, based on Witty’s patent, which, it is and kicking and brawling about this soft tender touch 


of true maternal regard, and says it “ hurts” him. 
The sum of 400/. to be borrowed on mortgage of the 
rates and repaid in thirty years, amounts, with 
interest, to about 30/.a year, which the ratepayers 
of a population of 30,000 have to pay for insuring 
that their own best interests shall be carefully seen to 
by a constant and vigilant watchman over works to 
be done by contractors whose interests are precisely in 
the teeth of those of the Carlisle ratepayers, whatever 
their honour or their honesty may induce them to do. 
Against this enormous expenditure, of something like 
the tenth part of a farthing rate we suppose, there is 
a complete outcry amongst the (in every sense) small 
order of ratepayers, throughout the city, who have the 
modesty to insist that Mr. Rawlinson, seeing he ad- 
vised it, shall pay it altogether out of his own pocket ! 
or failing that, shall take up his permanent residence 
in Carlisle, and act as their watchful and constant 
inspector, as well as engineer, himself. Do not they 
see that to have a constant and watchful eye over their 
contractors is the ox/y way to insure the sufficient 
doing of that they themselves as a body have de- 
manded should be done, and so to save, it may be, a 
hundred times the amount hereafter, in undoing and 
redoing what was wrongly, carelessly, or scampishly 
done, besides securing their own health and the healt 
and lives of hundreds of families among the working 
classes, whose widows and children will otherwise 
assuredly have to be fed and clothed at ‘heir cost— 
the cost of these very ratepayers ? 





PROCEEDINGS ARCHITECTURAL IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 


The Royal Italian Opera.—Myr. Beverley has 
2 a charming moonlight scene for the new 
et here, Un Etoile, full of truthfulness and 
beauty. The first scene too, an Eastern porch, 
is not without merit. In the general getti 
up of the ballet it is evident Mr. Gye aa 
does not interfere, or, with his cultivated taste 
and extensive knowledge of stage appliances 
and requirements, we should have something 
more on a par in point of completeness with the 
musical performances. Under this head, Grisi 
and Mario are alternating with Viardot and 
Garcia, and achieving a succession of triumphs, 
supported by Ronconi, Bosio, and Lablache. 
The retirement of Grisi will be a public misfor- 
tune,—it will be long before one is found 
worthily to supply her place. The music-lovi 
public feel that the o portunity if now lost wi 
not return, and moet the theatre every night. 


through them to the flue. 


At the end of my letter “On the Prevention 
of the Smoke from our Household Fires,” you 
add in a note that a scheme of Mr. Davey’s, 


that while Mr. Davey would draw away the smoke 


Thames, I would collect the smoke by means of 
pipes, &c. as described, and thus gain a property to 
the annual value of 277,000/7. Second, I conceive 
that it would be impossible to obtain sufficient 
draught in a common sewer to carry off the smoke, 
and that much yet would find its way into our atmo- 
sphere by means of the street traps, &e. Some of 
our common sewers present a sectional surface of 
about 40 feet, but the largest sectional surface in any 
of my pipes would be about 2 feet, evidently making 








correet a very important error in the calculation of 


exactly similar to mine, has been published. | 
Now if you refer to that description you will find. 


by our common sewers, and thus lose it in the) 


an immense difference in the work of the vacuum- | 
creating engines required. It is necessary I should | 


The Architect of the Houses of Parliament.— 
On a vote of money for the New Houses being 
taken, the question of Sir Charles Barry’s re- 
muneration was started; and Mr. Hume said 
he hoped the Treasury would pay Sir C. Ba 
nothing until his accounts were made out. 
committee of the House, with Sir R. Peel in 
the chair, came to a resolution that the remune- 
ration to be paid to the architect of the new 
houses should be 25,000/. and no more. That 
resolution was come to before any plan had 
been selected, and was known to all the com- 
peting architects. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said it might be thought at first sight that 
40,0001. was an extravagant remuneration to the 
architect, but a little consideration would show 
that that sum was greatly below what SirC. Barry 
was entitled to claim. It was now twent 
years since the fire, and the new works ha 


been spread over nearly that number of years. 
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It must not be supposed that the sum paid to ' titors who may have adhered to the “ instructions ;” | 


the architect could be regarded as net profits or as, in arranging a design so as to meet the require- 
receipts. Sir C. Barry was subject to very | ments at the stipulated cost lies the talent and inge- 
heavy expenses, and he believed that his out-| 2¥ity of the architect, which he is led to exercise 
goings im the New Houses of Parliament, for at great labour and expense, upon the faith of those 
establishment and assistants averaged from | structions” being fairly and honourably acted 
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1,200/. to 1,500/. a-year. If the committee 
applied that sum to the number of years during 
which this expenditure had been going on, 
they would see that it amounted to a very large 
sum. 

Westminster Bridge. — Mr. Kinnaird asked 
if it were true, as had been reported, that Sir 
C. Barry had been requested to give in designs 


for the new bridge, so that it might be con-| 


structed in unison with the architecture of the 
House ; and, if so, whether any agreement had 


been made with Sir C. Barry as to his remune- | 
ration? Sir W. Molesworth said, the bridge had | 
been intrusted to the engineer of the Depart- | 
ment of Works, and Sir C. Barry had been so | 
kind as to give him his opinion of the design of | 


the work. No agreement had been made with 
Sir C. Barry, but he had furnished a design, so 


that, if possible, the architecture of the bridge | 


should be in harmony with the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

“ Architectural Assistant,” Office of Works.— 
On taking vote for 20,1242. for office of works, 
explanation as to a new officer, the architec- 
tural assistant, with salary of 700/. a-year, was 
asked for. Sir W. Molesworth replied, that the 
architectural assistant (Mr. W. C. Smith) had 
been for some time employed by the Board of 
Works to carry on the works at the Embassy at 
Constantinople. On his return to this country 


he continued in office in connnction with the | 


board, and was at this moment employed in 
their service. Mr. Wilson said none of the 
public money was wasted by having such an 
officer to assist them, because if Government did 
not employ him, they must employ strangers, 
and that probably at a much increased rate. 
Sir J. Shelley thought it was quite right 
that the assistance of an independent officer 
should be at the disposal of the board to 
advise them, but thought he ought not to be 
called the architectural “assistant,” but “ ad- 
viser.” 
The vote was then agreed to. 





ST. MARYLEBONE EXTRAMURAL 
CEMETERY. 
IN reference to the late debate in the vestry upon 
the report of the Commissioners of the Burial 


Board being brought up, asking permission to bor- | 
row 15,000/. to carry out the design for the new | 
cemetery, I observe it stated “that designs had been | 


advertised for, and that the accepted design had been 
selected in the most fair and honourable manner, for 
its excellence and nothing else, so that not one of 
the competitors could find fault,” &e. Now as I 
happen, perhaps unfortunately for this statement, to 
be an exception,—and without, at present, observing 
upon the question of the selection being made for the 
“excellence” of the design “ and nothing else,” fur- 
ther than to say it appears to be rather questionable, 
—I would just touch upon the “ fair and honourable”’ 
as regards the figures. 

In the instructions issued to the competing archi- 
tects, it was stipulated that the cost of the chapels, 
including everything, should not exceed, for the 

Episcopal chapel, £1,400 
Dissenters’ chapel, 700 


£2,100 
To which must be added the cost of the 
keeper’s and gravedigger’s lodges, the front 
enclosing wall and gates, which, looking to 
the small sum stipulated for the chapels, 
could not reasonably be expected should cost 
more than (and were estimated in one of the 


designs submitted at), say..............sceeseeee: 3,000 
thus making a total of ...............ccesecssees: £5,100 


| up to. 

| With regard to the “excellence” of the design, 
|I might say much which would not be agreeable, 
| but abstain. The total expenditure is now put at 
| 21,000/. ! A CoMPETITOR. 





BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 

| THe statement which I am about to make involves 
|a principle of great importance to the building trade. 
: About a month since, I was invited by an architect 
| to tender for additions to Oakland-house, Crickle- 
wood, for Mr. A. R. Steele; and a few days after, I 
received a copy of the quantities, with intimation that 
the Tenders were to be delivered ‘on Thursday 
Morning next, at Twelve o'clock precisely ; and no 
Tender will be received after that time.’ Afterwards 
I was informed by circular that the Teuders were to 
be delivered ‘‘on Saturday, the 29th inst. at Five 
o'clock, p.m. instead of on Friday, as appointed.” 
At Five o’clock on Saturday, the clerks of the several 
| builders met with their Tenders ; and as no represen- 
|tative of Messrs. Haward and Nixon, who were 
amongst those invited, appeared, the usual grace, 
half an hour, having expired, the tenders were opened 
by the architect in the presence of all parties, and 
they were found to be as follows : 


| SIR MRNNINS 1: jicavet cn cntdaneeanubs £3,117 
| BARERON), ccuwdcsecarsysestecrsss eRe 
MENON isa s'05 soos cravgucci 2,750 
WE od oc star act eee 2,730 
MON sg ak Cavaspear nos 2,650 
| Macey... Do dce mire mebemadcaaas UP 


On the Monday I called on the surveyor, and not 


finding him, I on the Tuesday morning called again, | 
and he gave me a set of the drawings, which 1 | 


now have, and he then told me he had received on 
the Monday a tender from Messrs. Haward and 
Nixon, which was lower than mine about 100/., but 
he intended to take no notice of it as it was delivered 
nearly two days after time. An appointment was 


made, and we went into arrangements as to some | 


works desired to be omitted; but shortly afterwards, 


to my great surprise, I received a note from the em- | 


ployer, stating that as he intended “ to omit nearly all 
the alterations and repairs to the old works, and three 
or four minor items in the new works, in order to 
| reduce the amount of the contract, the best way of 
| adjusting the unfortunate occurrence of Messrs. Ha- 
| ward and Nixon’s Tender being delivered after the 
| appointed time, will be that you and they should each 
make a fresh Tender ;” and further explaining that 
‘their Tender had been prepared to send in at the 
appointed time on Saturday, but that being in the 
middle of the time during which they pay their men, 
it had been overlooked till too late. ‘To make a long 
story short, Messrs. H. and N. are now doing the 
work : and, as I feel that if such practices are to be 
| allowed, an opening will be made for greater abuses, 
I respectfully place the case before 1ay fellow builders. 
James Macey. 





LIBEL AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 
In the Bail Court recently, before Mr. Justice 
Wightman, Mr. Bramwell applied, on behalf of Mr. 
Hopper, for a rule, calling upon some gentlemen to 





| show cause why a criminal information should not be | 
| filed against them for a libel. Mr. Hopper, he said, | 


} was an architect of celebrity, and was honorary archi- 


| tect of St. Mary’s Hospital, out of which position the 


matter arose which had given rise to this application. | 


| Mr. Hopper had made an offer to be honorary archi- 


jews and had stated in writing what his views of the 


duties of an honorary architect were. Now, Mr. | 


Hopper having made that offer, the committee were 
| very glad to accept his services, and he was appointed 
| honorary architect, and he prepared the plans, specifi- 
| cations, and other things which an architect ought to 
| prepare, and did his duty faithfully. There were 
} some gentlemen who for some reason had an objee- 
|tion to Mr. Hopper from the beginning, and ulti- 
| mately they caused him to be displaced, and a paid 


of a very gross blunder, or must have had some im- 
proper motive. Mr. Hopper denied that he had ever 
made such a report, and he said that this statement 
was most prejudicial to his character, and, if true, he 
should be unfit for the situation he held. Before he 
troubled his lordship with the details of the case, it 
was right he should state that this took place so 
far back as 1848; but then Mr. Hopper said, though 
he knew that the statement had been made, he did 
not know that it had been entered upon the minutes 
of the proceedings until two years ago : he could not 
deny that he had been aware of this latter fact two 
years. The only way in which Mr. Hopper aceounted 
“a the delay was that he had been attacked by para- 
ysis. 

Mr. Justice Wightman thought the delay was an 
answer.—Rule refused. 





HOUSE AGENCY AND SELLING. 

In the Marylebone County Court, an action was 
brought by Mr. Booth, a house agent, against a gen- 
tleman of the name of Garrett, who, it appeared, is 
a speculative builder. 

The sum sued for was 36/. 15s., being commission 
upon the sale of Kingston House, Regent’s-park, 
which was, as plaintiff alleged, sold for 1,050/. 
through his agency. 

The circumstances under which the action arose 
are important to agents and owners of houses, and 
were as follow :— 

The plaintiff was instructed by the defendant to 
let or sell the house, and procured a party willing to 
take it. The party was introduced to the defendant, 
but whilst negotiations were going on, the plaintiff 
broke them off by introducing a second party. Upon 
inquiry, however, this second person was found to be 
a man of straw, and in the end the first person was 
again applied to by the defendant, and eventually 
purchased the house. 
| The plaintiff’s solicitor, Mr. Bicknell, contended 
| that his client having introduced the purchaser in the 
first instance, he was entitled to house agent’s com- 
| mission, the same as if the purchaser of the house 
| bought it at first, and not as he did, when the de- 
fendant applied to the party personally. 

Mr. Fry, defendant’s counsel, said that it was entirely 
through the plaintiff the purchaser of the house did 
not take it in the first instance; and having broken 
off with the party for the purpose of introducing a 
| person moneyless, his client directed Mr. Booth to 


| take no further trouble about the house, and sold it 
himself. He urged that the first person whom 
plaintiff introduced had been set aside by plaintiff, 
and was no longer after this a client of the house 
agent’s, and that the defendant was not liable to pay 
‘commission for the first introduction; and with 
regard to the purchase eventually, it arose from de- 
fendant’s own application and exertion. 
Mr. Garrett deposed to the above facts, and added 
ithat his wife had paid plaintiff 8/. unknown to 
witness, for his trouble in the matter. 
The Judge (Adolphus) said it was a nice point. It 
was, however, clear that the party who eventually 
took the house had been refused by the plaintiff, and 
that the plaintiff introduced a man of straw in his 
place. It appeared also that the defendant had after 
this instructed the plaintiff not to trouble himself 
|any further. Under these circumstances, he thought 
Mr. Garrett had himself acted as the agent in the 
disposal of the house, notwithstanding Mr. Booth 
originally introduced the purchaser of the house. He 
should give a verdict for defendant with costs. 
Verdict for defendant. 





Plotices of Books. 


The Thistle and the Cedar of Lebanon. By 

Haseesw Risk Attan Errenpi, M.R.C.S. 
| and Associate of King’s College. Second 
| Edition. Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 1854. 
| Every onenow knows of Risk Allah’s interesting 
\little volume on his native Palestine. A first 
‘edition of 1,000 copies has been already ex- 
|hausted, and another edition called for. This 
;must be gratifying to one who desires so 
|anxiously as he does to engage the attention 
i and excite the interest of the English nation in 
‘the fate and prospects of Syria, to which he 


But what do we find to be the result of the esti- | architect was appointed in his stead, and that was | stron, sly recommends the emigration of our in- 


mates upon which the contracts are to be based, as 
reported by the Commissioners? Why, these items 
are stated to be tendered for at 7,486/.; thus show- 
ing an excess at the outset of 2,386/. exclusive of 
the architect’s commission and cost of quantities by 
Mr. Poland. It is therefore quite clear that if the 
Commissioners had kept their “ instructions” in view 
in making a “fair and honourable” selection, it 
would not have fallen upon this design. Moreover, 
it is a gross act of injustice to the other compe- 





| done by means of the libel of which Mr. Hopper now 
were so appointed, and contracte for a gross sum, 
and were to be paid four-fifths of the estimated value | 
of the work done, upon the certificate of the architect. | 
The charge made was, that Mr. ITopper had certified | 
that work had been done to an extent of upwards of | 
14,0007. whereas the work done did not amount to | 
more than 10,0007. Mr. Hopper admitted that if; 
he had made such a report, he would have been guilty | 


complained. Builders were to be appointed, and they | 


dustrious and enterprising population, instead 
of to Australia, forgetting that in the latter 
country they are still, as it were, under their 
native laws and among their fellow-countrymen. 
Doubtless, “a blacksmith, a skilful carpenter, 
and a good mason, would prove invaluable 
acquisitions ” to the Syrians, but would a home 
in Syria prove as invaluable an acquisition to 
these our industrious fellow-countrymen? We 


| 


i 


— CO gs ROT 
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mer position. 
weight of a foot of the stone used, and the 
gravity of the mortar, &c. would, of course, have 
made the calculations above stated much more 
correct, but I am convinced I am not far off the 
mark in my rough calculation, nor very wrong 
in allowing for some large a 


wall. 








MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 


Ar the recent architectural meeting in Lei- | 
cester, already alluded to, Sir Charles Anderson | 


read a paper on this subject. Sir Charles first re- 
viewed the sculptureof Greece and Rome, to prove 


More accurate knowledge of the | 


that it was nearly allied to architecture, and then 


went on to show that the practice of burying the 
dead close to churches was of Saxon origin, on 
a plot of ground called “ God’s acre.” He then 
described the shape of the graves in various 
ages, and the imseriptions on tomb stones, espe- 
cially at the time when brass figures were intro- 
duced, giving a most accurate description of the 
dresses of the period which no history could so 
well relate. This description of memorial was 
not confined to a particular class as they had 


ftigie ings, warri relates, and women. | 
effigies of kings, warriors, p ’ | pleasures ; 


As this style of tablets became more fashion- 
able, the imscriptions became most improper, | 
and millions of money were lavished in a most | 
absurd way. They seldom found such models | 
of heathenism as in modern times some of them 
were. Some of the divines were represented | 
with a book on their breast, and warriors with | 
their hands on their swords. To his mind the 
most fitting way to represent our friends, was 
to depict them taking their flight to a better | 
state. Some of the statues put up for the dead | 
were considered perfect specimens of anatomical | 
science. Monuments ought to be divided into 
two classes, the religious and secular. The 
latter representing the — - state, and the for- 
mer some religious idea. The 

tation was mixed up too much with Paganism, | 
and was aliowed to extend itself to our cathe- | 
drals and churches ; and he pointed to West- 
minster Abbey as — a large quantity of | 
these specimens, one of the most prominent 
being that to the memory of Lady Age ee 
He also called attention to Sir R. Peel’s in| 
Westminster Abbey, who looked as if he were | 
about to step in and silence the sermon. In, 
conclusion, he pomted to Kensall-green as) 


showing evidence of a ition to | 


growing disposi | 
alter our tablets and tombstones, and hoped | ana stat 


Gallery of Illustration —Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin have added views of Sebastopol, with all 
its fortifications (from the Admiralty drawing 
by Lieut. O’Reilly); the fortified town of 
Silistria, and the city of Odessa. When eee | 
that these equal in merit the other pictures wit 
which they are associated we give them high 
praise. 

The Horticultural Gardens.—If it were to be 
inferred from the comparatively small attend- 
ances on recent occasions at the Chiswick /éfes 
that public favour was on the wane, we should 
offer a strong appeal inefavour of the society. 
| There were other circumstances, however, which 
‘may have led to the falling off. The society 
has now been incorporated forty-five years, and 
| has done much for horticulture. The garden at 
Chiswick is open all the week to fellows and 
their orders; and from this garden seeds and 





‘cuttings of rare species are — gratuitously 


| to the members. The coun 


} 
| 
} 


formed a large collection of drawings, and have 
the most considerable library of horticultural 


| dividend given in my last.- I there state it at 
| 67. 6s. 3d. per cent. but the correct calculation js 
| 15/2. 15s. per cent.; thus showing the scheme to be 
one of the best speculations of the day. But as it is 
| 2,000,000/. is annually destroyed by smoke, why 
| should there not be a rate levied upon property, if 
| necessary, in aid of smoke prevention? Let me add 
' that when I wrote my last letter I was quite ignorant 
of the existence of Mr. Davey’s ideas on the subject. 
G, W. 








THE SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF 
| CARLISLE. 


WE some short time since noticed that, as advised 
by Mr. Rawlinson,—the engineer employed by the 
Carlisle corporation to carry out a complete system of 
drainage for that city,—the corporation were about to 
appoint (or had appointed, as is now, at least, the 
case) a special inspector to act as a constant check on 
the contractors; the resident city inspector, whom the 


} 


have, moreoveT, ‘corporation had agreed with Mr. Rawlinson to em- 


ploy, having been found to have already quite enough 
to do, as mdeed he must have, in a city of 30,000 


works m the kingdom. We would gladly see a inhabitants such as Carlisle is. The special inspector 
love of flowers and of the garden spread. “A recommended by Mr. Rawlinson as one to whom he 


garden,” as Bacon says, “is the purest of human 
the greatest refreshment to the 


could confide the interests of the citizens se far as 
regarded the sufficiency of the workmanship to be 


| spirits of man.” | done by the contractors, and hence secure the utmost 


The show of flowers on the last occasion was economy in the amount of the ultimate expenditure of 


very fine. With us, a love of flowers is a passion ; 
a walk amongst them an exquisite delight: and 


though with all flowers a touch of melancholy 


is associated, since they speak of early death, 

they ever have to us | 
« —— A voice 

Which sings, rejoice! rejoice !” 





SMOKE PREVENTION, 


THE lst August is the day on which the statutel 16 & 
Smoke Consuming Compamy ” has been established in 


said, is applicable to all furnaces constructed with a 
bridge, and consists in constructing the furnace with a_ 
perforated bridge, leaving a space between the top of 
the bridge and the bottom of the boiler; and in other 
furnaces between the top of the bridge and the top of 
the furnace. A channel frem the ash-pit conducts 
the air to a chamber behind the bridge, where, having 
been heated in its passage, it combines with the gases 
from the fuel as they pass through the perforated 
bridge, cansing complete combustion, and prevevting 
smoke. The patentee estimates that the adoption of, 
plan will save from 30 to 40 per cent. in fuel ; | 
es that it can be applied to any furnace in a | 


that better taste would extend itself over the | few hours at a moderate cost, and is not likely 


country. 


to be affected by the negligence of firemen.—The 


the ratepayers, and the thorough drainage of the city, 
is Mr. MeKie, whose salary for the two years will be 
5007. The corporation grumbled at the amount, but 
offered to give 200/.a year, and as Mr. McKie refused 
to give up other or more permanent employment 
elsewhere for less than 250/. Mr. Rawlinson, rather 
than trust the interests of the ratepayers of Carlisle 
and his own reputation in other hands than those 
he had full confidence in, offered to pay the addi- 
tional 50/. a year himself. This the corporation 
agreed to, and so the matter rests — no, not 
rests, any more than the dirty little fellow rests 


17 Vict. c. 128, comes into operation.—A “Universal who is about to be well serubbed against his will. 


Carlisle is that dirty little fellow: he is sprawling 


secular represen- | Furnival’s Inn, based on Witty’s patent, which, it is and kicking and brawling about this soft tender touch 


of true maternal regard, and says it “ hurts” him. 
The sum of 400/. to be borrowed on mortgage of the 
rates and repaid in thirty years, amounts, with 
interest, to about 30/. a year, which the ratepayers 
of a population of 30,000 have to pay for insuring 
that their own best interests shall be carefully seen to 
by a constant amd vigilant watchman over works to 
be done by contractors whose interests are precisely in 
the teeth of these of the Carlisle ratepayers, whatever 
their honour or their honesty may induce them to do. 
Against this enormous expenditure, of something like 
the tenth part of a farthing rate we suppose, there is 
a complete outcry amongst the (in every sense) small 
order of ratepayers, throughout the city, who have the 
modesty to insist that Mr. Rawlinson, seeing he ad- 


Mr. T. L. Walker remarked that the great | principle adopted by Messrs. James Hume and Co. of vised it, shall pay it altogether out of his own pocket ! 
cause of failure in our sculptors in treating | the Haymarket Flour Mills, Edinburgh, according to or failing that, shall take up his permanent residence 
monumental subjects was the total absence of | the Darlington Times, is that of exposing the smoke 


the true poetry of the Christian’s death, and to an extensive heated surface, and the admission jnspector,as well as engineer, himself. 


in Carlisle, and act as their watchful and constant 
Do not they 


said that until mythological adaptations were | behind of fresh unconsumed air, causing its ignition. see that to have a constant and watchful eye over their 


done away with, and our sculptors’ taste ime} 
proved, we should have no satisfactory produc- 


paniment to Christian architecture. 

The Rev. G. Gilbert strongly complained of 
the proposed monument to ‘Dr Kay, the late 
Bishop of Lincoln, representing him in the act 
of dying. Instead of representing him in his 


tions in monumental sculpture, as an accom | 


| 


It is applied to a double-furnace Cornish boiler of 
90-horse power, and the coals used are all Scotch, 
and consist of one-third dross and two-thirds mixed 
coal. At the further end of each furnace, the space 


| between the level of the bara and the roof of the flue 


3 feet 6 inches long, 4 inches thick at the bottom, ' 
and {-inch thick at the top, and reaching to the 
underside of the boiler, so that they vary in depth or 


last moments, he ought to have been represented | height, with the radius of the boiler flue, from 


at prayer, and he hoped that all would join with 
him in protesting against it. 





SIGHTS AND SCENERY. 

The Royal Italian Opera.—Myr. Beverley has 
yainted a charming moonlight scene for the new 
pallet here, Un Htotle, full of truthfulness and 
beauty. The first scene too, an Eastern porch, 
is not without merit. In the general getting 
up of the ballet it is evident Mr. Gye Eimsell 
does not interfere, or, with his cultivated taste 
and extensive knowledge of stage appliances 
and requirements, we should have something 
more on a par in point of completeness with the 
musical performances. Under this head, Grisi 
and Mario are alternating with Viardot and 
Garcia, and achieving a succession of triumphs, 
supported by Ronconi, Bosio, and Lablache. 
The retirement of Grisi will be a public misfor- 
tune,—it will be long before one is found 
worthily to supply her place. The music-lovin: 
public feel that the opportunity if now lost wi 
not return, and anwl the theatre every night. 


14 inches in the centre to 6 inches at the sides. | 
From their position at the end of the furnace, these | 


heat, and separate the smoke, which must pass 
through them to the flue. 


of the Smoke from our Household Fires,” you 
add in a note that a scheme of Mr. Davey’s, 
exactly similar to mine, has been published. 
Now if you refer to that description you will find 
that while Mr. Davey would draw away the smoke 
by our common sewers, and thus lose it in the 
Thames, I would collect the smoke by means of 
pipes, &c. as described, and thus gain a property to 
the annual value of 277,000/. Second, I conceive 
that it would be impossible to obtain sufficient 
draught in a common sewer to carry off the smoke, 
and that much yet would find its way into our atmo- 
sphere by means of the street traps, &c. Some of 
our common sewers present a sectional surface of 
about 40 feet, but the largest sectional surface in any 
of my pipes would be about 2 feet, evidently making 


creating engines required. It is necessary I should 








an immense difference in the work of the vacnum- | W&S entitled to claim. 


correet a very important error in the calculation of | 


contractors is the oz/y way to insure the sufficient 
doing of that they themselves as a body have de- 
manded should be done, and so to save, it may be, a 
hundred times the amount hereafter, in undoing and 
redoing what was wrongly, carelessly, or scampishly 


|is divided into eight spaces by seven bricks, each done, besides securing their own health and the health 


and lives of hundreds of families among the working 
classes, whose widows and children will otherwise 
assuredly have to be fed and clothed at ¢heir cost— 
the cost of these very ratepayers ? 





bricks soon attain and preserve a white and intense) PROCEEDINGS ARCHITECTURAL IN 


PARLIAMENT. 
The Architect of the Houses of Parliament.— 


At the end of my letter “Qn the Prevention | OB a vote of money for the New Houses being 


taken, the question of Sir Charles Barry’s re- 
muneration was started; and Mr. Hume said 
‘he hoped the Treasury would pay Sir C. Ba 
nothing until his accounts were made out. 
committee of the House, with Sir R. Peel in 
the chair, came to a resolution that the remune- 
ration to be paid to the architect of the new 
houses should be 25,000/. and no more. That 
resolution was come to before any plan had 
been selected, and was known to all the com- 
peting architects. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said it might be thought at first sight that 
40,0007. was an extravagant remuneration to the 
‘architect, but a little consideration would show 
that that sum was greatly below what SirC. Barry 
It was now twent 
years since the fire, and the new works 

n spread over nearly that number of years. 


‘said that property in London to the amount of 
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It must not be supposed that the sum paid to 
the architect could ~ regarded as net profits or 
receipts. Sir C. Barry was subject to very 
heavy expenses, and he believed that his out- 
goings in the New Houses of Parliament, for 
establishment and assistants averaged from 
1,200/. to 1,500/. a-year. If the committee 
applied that sum to the number of years during 
which this expenditure had been going on 
they would see that it amounted to a very large 
sum. 

Westminster Bridge. — Mr. Kinnaird asked 
if it were true, as had been reported, that Sir 
C. Barry had been requested to give in designs 
for the new bridge, so that it might be con- 
structed in unison with the architecture of the 
House ; and, if so, whether any agreement had 
been made with Sir C. Barry as to his remune- 
ration? Sir W. Molesworth said, the bridge had 
been intrusted to the engineer of the Depart- 
ment of Works, and Sir C. Barry had been so 
kind as to give him his opinion of the design of 
the work. No agreement had been made with 
Sir C. Barry, but he had furnished a design, so 
that, if possible, the architecture of the bridge 
should be in harmony with the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

“ Architectural Assistant,” Office of Works.— 
On taking vote for 20,1242. for office of works, 
explanation as to a new officer, the architec- 
tural assistant, with salary of 700/. a-year, was 
asked for. Sir W. Molesworth replied, that the 
architectural assistant (Mr. W. C. Smith) had 
been for some time employed by the Board of 
Works to carry on the works at the Embassy at 
Constantinople. On his return to this country 


he continued in office in connnction with the | 
board, and was at this moment employed in’ 


their service. Mr. Wilson said none of the 
public money was wasted by having such an 
officer to assist them, because if Government did 
not employ him, they must employ strangers, 
and that probably at a much increased rate. 
Sir J. Shelley thought it was quite right 
that the assistance of an independent officer 
should be at the disposal of the board to 
advise them, but thought he ought not to be 
called the architectural “ assistant,” but “ ad- 
viser.” 
The vote was then agreed to. 





ST. MARYLEBONE EXTRAMURAL 
CEMETERY. 

IN reference to the late debate in the vestry upon 
the report of the Commissioners of the Burial 
Board being brought up, asking permission to bor- 
row 15,0007. to carry out the design for the new 
cemetery, I observe it stated “that designs had been 
advertised for, and that the aecepted design had been 
selected in the most fair and honourable manner, for 
its excellence and nothing else, 30 that not one of 
the competitors could find fault,” &e. Now as I 
happen, perhaps unfortunately for this statement, to 
be an exception,—and without, at present, observing 
upon the question of the selection being made for the 
“excellence” of the design “ and nothing else,” fur- 
ther than to say it appears to be rather questionable, 
—I would just touch upon the “ fair and honourable”’ 
as regards the figures. 

In the instructions issued to the competing archi- 
tects, it was stipulated that the cost of the chapels, 
including everything, should not exceed, for the 

Episcopal chapel, £1,400 
Dissenters’ chapel, 700 


£2,100 
To which must be added the cost of the 
keeper’s and gravedigger’s lodges, the front 
enclosing wall and gates, which, looking to 
the small sum stipulated for the chapels, 
could not reasonably be expected should cost 
more than (and were estimated in one of the 


designs submitted at), say................:0.00 eee 3,000 
thus making a total of ..............ccceseeeeeees £5,100 


But what do we find to be the result of the esti- 
mates upon which the contracts are to be based, as 
reported by the Commissioners? Why, these items 
are stated to be tendered for at 7,486/.; thus show- 
ing an excess at the outset of 2,386/. exclusive of 
the architect’s commission and cost of quantities by 
Mr. Poland. It is therefore quite clear that if the 
Commissioners had kept their “ instructions” in view 
in making a “fair and honourable” selection, it 
would not have fallen upon this design. Moreover, 
it is a gross act of injustice to the other compe- 





’ ' 
titors who may have adhered to the “ instructions ;” 
as, In arranging a design so as to meet the require- 
ments at the stipulated cost lies the talent and inge- 
nuity of the architect, which he is led to exercise 
at great labour and expense, upon the faith of those 
|““imstructious” being fairly and honourably acted 
up to. 

With regard to the “excellence” of the design, 


I might say much which would not be agreeable, 
? | but abstain. 


The total expenditure is now put at 
| 21,0007. ! A CoMPETITOR. 
| 


' 





BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


| THE statement which I am about to make involves 
|a principle of great importance to the building trade. 
! About a month since, I was invited by an architect 
| to tender for additions to Oakland-house, Crickle- 
| wood, for Mr. A. R. Steele; and a few days after, I 
| received a copy of the quantities, with intimation that 
|the Tenders were to be delivered “on Thursday 
| Morning next, at Twelve o’clock precisely ; and no 
Tender will be received after that time.” Afterwards 
I was informed by circular that the Tenders were to 
be delivered “‘on Saturday, the 29th inst. at Five 
o’clock, p.m. instead of on Friday, as appointed.” 
At Five o’clock on Saturday, the clerks of the several 
| builders met with their Tenders ; and as no represen- 
'tative of Messrs. Haward and Nixon, who were 
amongst those invited, appeared, the usual grace, 
half an hour, having expired, the tenders were opened 
by the architect in the presence of all parties, and 
they were found to be as follows : 


CMA oe. eecingutivatens £3,117 
OMNI sk wicks ac sik wawene nant 2,810 
| PRIDE oi 5 ice sayienavncs ane 2,750 
DS ene ara cas eae ye ages 3 2,730 
Sissons Sp dvibida keh UeTi athe ke wae 2,650 
Macey pec ndanee ted kb Gebekews 2 495 


On the Monday I called on the surveyor, and not | 
finding him, I on the Tuesday morning called again, 
and he gave me a set of the drawings, which 1 
now have, and he then told me he had received on | 
the Monday a tender from Messrs. Haward and | 
Nixon, which was lower than mine about 100/., but 
he intended to take no notice of it as it was delivered | 


nearly two days after time. An appointment was 


made, and we went into arrangements as to some | 


works desired to be omitted ; but shortly afterwards, 
to my great surprise, I received a note from the em- 
ployer, stating that as he intended “ to omit nearly all 
the alterations and repairs to the old works, and three 
or four minor items in the new works, in order to 
reduce the amount of the contract, the best way of 
| adjusting the unfortunate occurrence of Messrs. Ha- 
|ward and Nixon’s Tender being delivered after the 
| appointed time, will be that you and they should each 

make a fresh Tender ;” and further explaining that 
| their Tender had been prepared to send in at the 
| appointed time on Saturday, but that being in the 
| middle of the time during which they pay their men, 
| it had been overlooked till too late. ‘To make a long 
| story short, Messrs. H. and N. are now doing the 

work : and, as I feel that if such practices are to be 
| allowed, an opening will be made for greater abuses, 
I respectfully place the case before my fellow builders. 

James Macey. 





LIBEL AGAINST AN ARCHITECT. 
In the Bail Court recently, before Mr. Justice 
Wightman, Mr. Bramwell applied, on behalf of Mr. 
Hopper, for a rule, calling upon some gentlemen to 





| show cause why a criminal information should not be | 
Mr. Hopper, he said, | 


| filed against them for a libel. 
| was an architect of celebrity, and was honorary archi- 
| tect of St. Mary’s Hospital, out of which position the 
| matter arose which had given rise to this application. 
| Mr. Hopper had made an offer to be honorary archi- 
| teet, and had stated in writing what his views of the 
duties of an honorary architect were. Now, Mr. 
| Hopper having made that offer, the committee were 
| very glad to accept his services, and he was appointed 
| honorary architect, and he prepared the plans, specifi- 
| cations, and other things which an architect ought to 

prepare, and did his duty faithfully. There were 


of a very gross blunder, or must have had some im- 
proper motive. Mr. Hopper denied that he had ever 
made such a report, and he said that this statement 
was most prejudicial to his character, and, if true, he 
should be unfit for the situation he held. Before he 
troubled his lordship with the details of the case, it 
was right he should state that this took place so 
far back as 1848 ; but then Mr. Hopper said, though 
he knew that the statement had been made, he did 
not know that it had been entered upon the minutes 
of the proceedings until two years ago : he could not 
deny that he had been aware of this latter fact two 
years. The only way in which Mr. Hopper aceounted 
“ss the delay was that he had been attacked by para- 
ysis. 

Mr. Justice Wightman thought the delay was an 
answer.—Rule refused. 





HOUSE AGENCY AND SELLING. 

In the Marylebone County Court, an action was 
brought by Mr. Booth, a house agent, against a gen- 
tleman of the name of Garrett, who, it appeared, is 
a speculative builder. 

The sum sued for was 36/. 15s., being commission 
upon the sale of Kingston House, Regent’s-park, 
which was, as plaintiff alleged, sold for 1,050/. 
through his agency. 

The circumstances under which the action arose 
are important to agents and owners of houses, and 
were as follow :— 

The plaintiff was instructed by the defendant to 
let or sell the house, and procured a party willing to 
take it. The party was introduced to the defendant, 
but whilst negotiations were going on, the plaintiff 
broke them off by introducing a second party. Upon 
inquiry, however, this second person was found to be 
a man of straw, and in the end the first person was 
again applied to by the defendant, and eventually 


| purchased the house. 


The plaintiff’s solicitor, Mr. Bicknell, contended 
that his client having introduced the purchaser in the 
first instance, he was entitled to house agent’s com- 
mission, the same as if the purchaser of the house 
bought it at first, and not as he did, when the de- 
fendant applied to the party personally. 

Mr. Fry, defendant’s counsel, said thatit was entirely 
| through the plaintiff the purchaser of the house did 
| not take it in the first instance; and having broken 
| off with the party for the purpose of introducing a 
| person moneyless, his client directed Mr. Booth to 
take no further trouble about the house, and sold it 
| himself. He urged that the first person whom 
plaintiff introduced had been set aside by plaintiff, 
and was no longer after this a client of the house 
agent’s, and that the defendant was not liable to pay 
‘commission for the first introduction; and with 
regard to the purchase eventually, it arose from de- 

fendant’s own application and exertion. 
Mr. Garrett deposed to the above facts, and added 
ithat his wife had paid plaintiff 8/. unknown to 
witness, for his trouble in the matter. 
The Judge (Adolphus) said it was a nice point. It 
was, however, clear that the party who eventually 
took the house had been refused by the plaintiff, and 
that the plaintiff introduced a man of straw in his 
place. It appeared also that the defendant had after 
| this instructed the plaintiff not to trouble himself 
|any further. Under these circumstances, he thought 
| Mr. Garrett had himself acted as the agent in the 
| disposal of the house, notwithstanding Mr. Booth 
originally introduced the purchaser of the house. He 
should give a verdict for defendant with costs. 
Verdict for defendant. 





Potices of Books. 


The Thistle and the Cedar of Lebanon. By 
| Hapees Risk Attan Errenpi, M.R.C.S. 
| and Associate of King’s College. Second 
| Edition. Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 1854. 
| Every onenow knows of Risk Allah’s interesting 
\little volume on his native Palestine. A first 
jedition of 1,000 copies has been already ex- 
|hausted, and another edition called for. This 
|must be gratifying to one who desires so 


| some gentlemen who for some reason had an objec- | anxiously as he does to engage the attention 
tion to Mr. Hopper from the beginning, and ulti-| and excite the interest of the English nation in 
mately they caused him to be displaced, and a paid/ the fate and prospects of Syria, to which he 
| architect was appointed in his stead, and that was | strongly recommends the emigration of our in- 
| done by means of the libel of which Mr. Hopper now dustrious and enterprising population, instead 
complained. Builders were to be appointed, and they ‘of to Australia, forgetting that in the latter 
were so appointed, and contracted for a gross sum, | .ountry they are still, as it were, under their 
and were to be paid four-fifths of the eo value peers, Sense, ie among their fellow-countrymen. 
tee baits i “28 _ . = hance | Doubtless, “a blacksmith, a skilful carpenter, 
ee ee oe Se vey. c¢}and a good mason, would prove invaluable 
that work had been done to an extent of upwards of | Bl sana Sunis ; atten 

14,000/. whereas the work done did not amount to | acquisitions to the Syrians, but wou ar esen 
more than 10,0007. Mr. Hopper admitted that if|™m™ Syria prove as invaluable an acquisition to 
he had made such a report, he would have been guilty | these our industrious fellow-countrymen ! We 


| 
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do not mean to imply anything like a decided 


negative, but the question is one which must be 
well considered, even although there be now no 
terrible “three-tailed pacha” to eat them up, 
as in “days of (not very) old.” The emi- 
gration of any large number of persons to 
Syria is decidedly unadvisable. However, 
Habeeb Risk Allah has our best wishes for the 
sale of his second edition, and of many more, 
and for the acquisition of means to do all those 
atriotic and those charitable deeds to which 
"8 aspires, and which say much for his good- 
ness of heart as well as for his soundness of 
head. 








Miscellanea. 


Tron CrurcHEs For AvsTRALIA—Two iron, 
churches in the building yard of Robertson and | 
Lister, Glasgow, are now about completed. They are 
similar in size and general appearance, with the ex- 
ception that one has got two spires, one on each side, | 
and the other one spire, springing from the centre of 
the pediment. ‘The chief feature of the front elevation 
is an arcade of ornamental columns and arches, stand- 
ing out in bold relief, supporting a pediment, and 
flanked at the sides by massive towers, in which are 
placed the stairs leading to the galleries. The lower | 
series of columns is roofed by a balcony, forming an 
open porch, whence access is had to the church and | 
to the stairs of the galleries. The dimensions of each | 
church are 73 feet in length, and 45 feet in breadth. | 
The interior is lighted on each side by a series of | 
circular-headed windows, each 20 feet in length; and 
at the back by two large stained-glass windows. The | 
vaulted ceiling, supported on cast-iron arched girders | 
springing from iron columns, rises to the height of | 
40 feet. In the crown of the arched ceiling will be | 
placed iron or zine perforated gratings, for the venti- | 
lation. ‘Tae external roofing is formed of corrugated | 
iron. These churches were preliminarily opened on | 
Sunday week for Divine service. 

Tue First Locomotive FoR THE GRAND TRUNK | 
Rattway or Canapa.—tThe first engine made at the 
Canadian Works, Birkenhead, has been finished and 
subjected to trial previous to shipment. It is the 
first locomative ever made at Birkenhead, and was | 





built as number one, each successive engine to be | 
numbered onward, and named after it is completed. | 
The first engine is named the Lady Elgin, the second | 
is to be the Lord Elgin. The Grand Trunk, it may | 
be remembered, is between the narrow and broad 
guage in width; the Canadian guage being five feet | 
six inches, which will permit the carriages to be more | 
commodious and steady than on the narrow guage. 
The engine tried has a cylinder fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, and twenty inches stroke. It is a coupled 
engine with driving and trailing wheels. The wheels 
are six feet in diameter, and the leading wheels three 
feet six inches in diameter. It is about three and a 
half months since the Lady Elgin was commenced, 


Tur Iron Trape.—This excitable trade is ever 
in an intermittent fever. It has just got through the 
cold stage which succeeded the last hot gambling bout, 
‘which ended in ruin to many, and now again the 
pulse of the market is being forced upwards by arti- 
ficial stimulants towards the old fever-gallop. A rise 
of 5s. was talked of quite recently. Now it is alleged 
that a rise of 20s. has been agreed to by the trade, 
although, at “a numerous attendance” of iron 
masters, we were told, a few days previously, the pre- 
ponderating feeling was not only against any such 
‘rise, but against the idea that any advantage, so far 
as yet appears, would accrue from a future rise, even 
-at the usual quarterly meetings. Into the secret of 
this new mode of procedure between the quarterly 
meetings, we let a little light, by anticipation, some 
time ago. The quarterly meeting masters have been 
;made rather s/ow by dire experience, and the fast 
‘men seem to have really got up, what we feared and | 
anticipated that they were about to try to get up, a 
sort of interregnum or imperium in imperio, just to 
jog the quarterlies on a bit, by preparatory talk, 
rumour, or assertion, into giving their consent to 





another and another jump upwards in prices, as each 
quarterly meeting came round. The time for the | 


'next meetings is fast approaching ; therefore, some- | 


thing must be done ; therefore a rise of 20s. is boldly | 
announced ; therefore there is at least a chance of 10s. | 
being, with many misgivings, assented to by the more | 
legitimate authorities themselves, — heretofore no | 


| great authorities either, as we long since showed, and | 


as was afterwards fully admitted. Such is the present | 
posture of affairs. Of course there is not a want of | 
reasons for a rise; but on these we shall not waste 
any words at present. 
New Epition or Goven’s “SepuncuraL Mo- | 
NUMENTS.”’—It_ is proposed to publish a new edition | 
of Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain, | 
incorporating much new matter from the addenda, | 
drawiugs, &c., bequeathed by Gough, together with | 
his interleaved copy, to the Bodleian Library at Ox- | 
ford. It is more than half a century since the pre- | 
vious edition appeared, and now it is next to an im- | 
possibility to procure a copy even for from 60/. | 
to 90/7. A new impression at a reasonable price is | 
therefore very desirable, and is indeed indispensable to | 
the antiquary and the historian. It is proposed, of | 


Tue LiverPooL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAO” 
LocicaL Socrety.—The sixth annual report of the 
council of this society has been printed. It congratu- 
lates the members on the continued interest manifested 
by the public in the society, as evidenced by accession 
of members. “At one meeting,” says the report, 
“the candidates admitted reached the unprecedented 
number of thirteen ; and the total elected during the 
session is forty-eight, of whom two belong to the class 
of professional members, thirty-eight to that of asso- 
ciate members, and eight are student members.” The 
proceedings of the society for the third session are in 
preparation for the press. The council advise the 
formation of a practical museum of materials used in 
the execution of architectural designs. Each speci- 
men contributed or purchased to be accompanied by a 
brief memorandum of the peculiar qualities of the 
material, and of the price at which it can be delivered 
in Liverpool. They recommend that the excursion 
this year should be made to Wolverhampton, about 
the latter end of June. The funds of the society are 
in a promising state. 

New System or Ventitation.—A Mr. Billing 
has patented a plan of ventilation for windows and 
roofs which seems to be very similar to that often 
applied to single panes of glass. In windows, pieces 
of glass are set at an angle slightly inclined from the 
perpendicular, one piece overlapping another, and 
divided by an interval through which the air freely 
passes, For roofs a similar principle is adopted with 
slates or tiles, the top edge of each tile being turned 
up with supports for the bottom edge of the next 
above, leaving open spaces overlapped so as to keep 
out rain and sleet. With slates these open intervals 
are arranged with wood, or other material, we pre- 
sume, intervening. 

“THe Censor.”’—A “monthly review of special 
subjects,” edited by a recognised pen, has just been 
established, to which we would wish to draw atten- 
tion, without, however, committing ourselves to the 
views or opinions which may be therein advocated. 
The first number contains articles on ‘‘ The Great 
Strike,” and ‘ Modern Trade,” written in an attrac- 
tive style. The interests of the workman, however, 
seem to be almost exclusively urged, as the sole 
victims under the present system,—whereas we feek 
for the employers also as sufferers under a system 


this new edition, to print a number of copies (regu- | Which we wish, with all our hearts, could be changed, 


‘lated by the application of subscribers) to be com-|to the advantage of both classes, but especially to 


prised in eight volumes, folio, and published in as that of the workmen, who are indeed by far the most 


two volumes each year). 
bound in cloth, will be four guineas. The work is to | 
be edited by Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.S. | 

Tue TureateneD Desrruction oF City AND 
Town CHURCHES, PROVINCIAL AS WELL AS ME- 
TROPOLITAN.—On the 7th instant, a public meeting 
was held at the London Tavern, at which resolutions 
against the threatened measure as empowered by Lord 
Harrowby’s proposed bill, professing to “‘ amend the 
church building acts,” were passed by large majori- 
ties, and a petition to Parliament based on these 


but the works are in such a state as to be able now | *¢S0lved on. It was pointed out at this meeting, 
to manufacture one engine in each pit every three that the bill in question (as, indeed, ee were the first 
months, or at the rate of forty a year in the aggre- | to note) had a very misleading title, one of its main 
gate. It is expected the railway will require for its | PUrPoses being to empower any bishop, without 
own uses this rate of manufacture for the next seven | !¢@ve asked or given by parishioners, to order the 
of eight years; or, in other words, 300 locomotive | 4estruction of any church either in town or country, | 
engines. We have already described the works at | °° that it is a measure in which the inhabitants of 
which this engine was built. | every town and village in England have a special 

Prick FoR A PLAaN.—It is said that a Swedish | terest; and we trust that now this has been so dis- | 
officer in Stockholm, who some years ago took a | tinctly intimated to them, the parishioners of towns | 
drawing of the fort of Sweaborg, demands for it not ‘particularly, and above all, those of the city of Lon- | 
less than 4,000/. sterling. don, will sec to the preservation of their churches 

Tue Epinsercn Scuoot or Art.—The annual |#"4 of the graves of their forefathers, which also 
distribution of prizes to the students attending the | this obnoxious bill empowers any bishop not only to 
School of Design, at Edinburgh, took place in the shut up (which might be very advisable), but 40 build 
Royal Institution on Saturday week, in presence of a | “P2% or to dispose of as building ground. We may 
numerous and highly respectable assemblage. Pro- here add that a tract has just been published by Bell, 
fessor T. S. Trail presided. On the walls were dis- | of Fleet-street, and others, titled “‘ Consecration versus 
played specimens of the drawings of the students. | Desecration : an Appeal to the Lord Bishop of 
During the past year the school, according to the London against the Bill for the Destruction of City 
report in the Scofsman, has been attended by 208 Churches and the Sale of Burial Grounds.” The 
pupils, of whom 152 attended the department of title-page is graced with a motto from Isaiah (1xi. 8), 


ornamental architecture; 13 being painters, 3 sculp- 
tors, and 18 architects and engineers, 75 artizans, 
and 43 teachers. The department of the antique, &c. 
has been attended by 56 students ; 29 being painters, 
2 sculptors, 2 architects and engineers, and 23 
artisans. For the new classes for schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, and pupil teachers, upwards of fifty 
applications have been made. 

LANDMARK, PANYER-ALLEY, Crty.—We are glad 
to be informed by Mr. Haywood, in reply to our cor- 
respondent's inquiry, that his district inspector re- 
ports to him that “the London Stone still remains 
untouched in Panyer-alley,” and that “it must there- 
fore be within the hoarding, and notvisible justnow.” 
Such memorials, which make all the difference in the 


“I hate robbery for burnt offering,” and the several 
{grounds on which such a bill should be resisted 
jare urged. The Ecclesiologist has a good article on 
| the subject 

MeprevaL Joxinc.—The Rev. G. A. Poole, at 
| the archseological mecting in Leicester, said that in 
the great window of the north transept of St. Martin’s 
church, in that town, occurred one of those little 
pieces of satire which the monastic clergy were so 
fond of levelling at the predicant friars. A fox was 
represented preaching to geese, from the text, “ Testis 
est mihi Deus quam cupiam vos omnes visceribus 
meis’—a cunning adaptation of the words of St. 
Paul to the Phillippian converts, with a significant 
change in the last word :—‘‘ God is my witness how 


amount of pleasure afforded by an old city above a|I long after you all in my bowels,” instead of in 
new, should be carefully preserved. 





the bowels of Christ. 


‘quick succession as possible, (at the probable rate of severe sufferers. We feel that “a trader,” whose 
The price of each volume, Opinions are given approbatively in the article on 


“Modern Trade,” is right, not only as regards his 


own class, but as regards the employers of workmen, 
too, and their sympathisers, when he says,—‘‘ We 
are in the unfortunate position that we are bound to- 


support the present system, though many of us feel it 


to be our destroyer—our slow but sure destroyer. 


We support it because we do not yet perceive that 


change is possible : not because we are prosperous, 
but from the fear of losing what advantage we 
already have, do we resist innovation.” 


The employer 
may be a hard taskmaster, but he is an involuntary 
one in many respects. Nature itself is a stern and 
severe taskmaster. It makes no allowance for starving 
workmen, whereas masters in many respects do. Let 
us fight against the evils of the present system with- 
out blaming too severely either its agents or its 
palliators. “The Censor” will be found to be, what 
it is refreshing to find in these commonplace times, 
even where we cannot quite agree with its writers,— 
original in its mode of treating its subjects, as well 
as attractive in style,—at least if we may judge from 
the specimen now before us. 


A New Guiass SHape.—Messrs. Rice Harris and 
Son, of the Islington Glass Works, says the 
Birmingham Journal, ‘‘have just patented what 
they designate a ‘sanitary’ glass shade, the 
peculiarity of its construction rendering it an 
important agent in protecting those employed in 
apartments where gas is used from the deleterious. 
effects of the smoke and effluvia which most ‘ burners ” 
allow to be generated. A moveable glass dome, 
resting on shades of the ordinary form, is the means 
by which this end is secured. By this simple con- 
trivance, the most complete combustion of everything 
that escapes from the orifice of the jet takes place. 
The invention has been thoroughly tested by one of 
our most eminent gas engineers, Mr. Lowe, of 
London.” We only wish that by “ complete com- 
bustion” a/one, of gas or anything else, a really 
“ sanitary’ purpose could be served; but we fear 
the idea here implied is like that of the “ self-con- 
suming stoves” —a mistaken one, based on the 
grossly erroneous notion that “ complete combustion,” 
in any instance, “cons:imes” everything “ delete- 
rious.” Ventilation is indispensable in both in- 
stances, and more especially where there is complete 
combustion. It is complete combustion, for instance, 
which converts sulphur into the virulent sulphuric 





acid, carbon, or soot, into the noxious carbonic acid. 
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SANITARY itieieee aT GrimsBy.—The plans of | Comican Canpipatrs.—The Durham Board of! 


Mr. Rendell, the engineer to the local board of | 


health, have been lodged with the general board for | Gateshead Observer, )a rich 


their approval ; 


that the result will be anything but rapid sanitary 
improvement at Grimsby. The Lincolnshire Chront- 
cle, in deprecating such a state of things, urges the 
necessity of changing the engineer, without, however, 
charging him with any demerit calling for such a line 
of procedure, although the costly nature of the plans 
is alluded to as a reason for changing them. The 
great want of a cemetery is also insisted on. 
Casualties oF TUNNELLING.—At the Institution 
ef Civil Engineers, on May 23, a paper was read 
“On the Casualties of Tunnelling, with Examples,” 
by Mr. W.M. Peniston, which was in reality a relation 
of the difficulties encountered in the formation of some 
tunnel headings through chalk and green sand, under 
a head of water, at Holy well, on the line of the Wilts 
and Somerset Railway. In sinking the shafts, the 
water brought away with it such quantities of sand 
as to create cavities around, and produce serious 
failures in the timbering, which required to be re- 
newed and replaced several times. Numerous con- 
trivances were essayed for overcoming the difficulties : 
gullets were cut at lower levels, hopes of their 
drawing off the water, but the tenacity of the soil and 
the numerous faults, precluded any chance of their 
being useful: nothing but incessant pumping could 
therefore be relied upon; but the consequence of this 
was, that the framing of the shaft sunk bodily, watil 
it was retained by a hanging kerb and rods from the 
surface: then, in spite of close sheathing planks, a 
lateral settlement occurred, and amidst a recurrence of 
these 
sand and water rose so rapidly in the bottom that it 
was necessary to close it by a timber platform, through 
which the water rose to a certain jevel, whence it 
was pumped. At length, it being observed that the 
dip of the sand-rock, which was the water-bearing 
stratum, was in such a direction as to induce the 
inference that it might be used to convey the water 
away, by having it tapped at a lower level, the attempt 
was made and was attended with success. In conse- 
quence of observations on the saturated strata, it was 
determined to try the effect of a syphon, 
accordingly laid down. 
pipes, 6 inches diameter, the short leg dipping into a 
hole at the bottom of one of the shafts, whilst the 


which was | 
It was formed of cast-iron | “ 


accidents the shaft was carried down until the | 


' 


long leg extended through the crown heading and | 


terminated in a cistern in the north cutting. By means 
of a hand-pump at the upper bend the air was ex- 
hausted, aud the action was so perfect as to drain the 
blocks of sand and enable the headings to be com- 
pleted. The meeting was adjourned till No- 
vember 14th. 

Gas 1N CookinG.—I am one of those who may 
be considered in a community 
a bachelor; yet | seldom obtain any comfort or advan- 
tage myself that 1 do not think in what way it may 
be rendered serviceable to others. Late ly I have hit 
upon a plan of doing without fire, and the conse quent 
delay and dirt, for cooking. 
level with my kitchen: of course I use gas for pur- 
poses of trade. 
ameter with sixteen holes, cost Is. Yd.: 


to 1 inch anda half or so above the holes, and I get heat 


sufficient to boil my tea-kettle in nine minutes; and | 


if his honour wants a chop, fritters, pomme de terre, 
frit, &e. a pan takes the place of the kettle, or a 
saucepan boils potatoes, an Irish stew, &c. Xe. as 
inclination prompts. Put the plan before a company 
of workmen, at a large building distant from the town 
shops; how conveniently might this contrivance be 
applied? Gas is eve eywhere : a spacious Edgington 
being hired by the m: aster; an enlarged gas-riug, a 
capacious kettle- -shallow to save time, with one or 
two taps in it, frying-pan, gridiron, and saucepan to 
suit. What additional comfort might not these ap- 
pliances afford to hundreds of men close to their 


A small brass ring of 8 inches di- | 


Health, having advertised for a surveyor, says the | 


mine of engineer ing 


but unfortunately Mr. Rendell is at | talent offered itself for their examination and selection. 
loggerheads with the general board, and it is feared One young gentleman, 


“ 


present at home with his 
father,” had apparently worked his way into the affec- 
tions of some fair lady, for he was “thinking about 
changing his life,” and would be glad to take shelter 
under the Local Board. Another aspirant, who “for 
these last four years had been working in au old coal- 
seam, amongst old falls, driving drifts through them 
about two feet square,” and, moreover, had invented 
a street-sweeper, thought himself just the man. A 
third candidate was more brief than the miner. He 
said :—‘‘Gentilmen It gives me much pleasur to write 
to you In Behalf Of the town survaars Situation I have 
been an assistin Inspector Of nucins for the Last nine 
months In newcastle And can asour you that should 
I be Elicted to that situation It shall not want any- 
thing In my powr to Execute my Duety to the Setis- 
faction Of iny imployers. Under those sircumstanes 
[ have the honner gentlemen to be yours humbley 
and Obedie ntly.” he Galeshead Observer, though 
giving it an amusing air, as he generally does, to pick- 
ings at all susceptible of it under skilful hands, as this 
appears to have been, only proves, in sober truthful- 
ness, the force of what we have often urged, that 
salaries so totally inadequate to attract resp: etable 
inembers of the surveying profession are now gene- 
rally offered, that every blockhead instinctively feels 
that the office must be, or at least ought to be, one 
exactly suited to his capacities and acquisitions. We 
only wish that local Boards of Health could be con- 
vineed of this Ds the sort of applications that are 
made to them ; but they seem to be quite incapable of 
drawing a just or legitimate inference from the 
“melancholy fucts” which they themselves elicit. 
THE STRIKE OF THE NoTriINGHAM CARPENTERS 
—In a friendly address by the master builders of 
Nottingham, to their journeymea and the public 
generally, they state that “a determination still exists 
on the part a few of the leading jonrneymen, acquiesced 
in by a majority of the associated body, to carry a 
sort of guerilla warfare into the shops of the em- 
ployers, and, by striking against one or two, or two 


or three at a time, to inflict personal loss and injury | 


upon each in succession. This policy,” they add, 
being as mischievous as it is inconsistent, vindic- 
tive, and iniqnitous, ean no longer be quietly borne. 
Any workman, whether he belong to the society or 
not, who objects to fix machine-prepared moulding, is 
individually perfectly at liberty, after due notice, to 
leave the shop in which he is required to use them, 
and seek employment in some other, where nothing 
of the kind may be required of him ; but in doing so, 


| he has no right to intimidate or influence others “and 


| these seem 


non-essentials—viz. | 


| 


to be a large majority, of his fellow- 
workmen who have no such objection.” The masters, 
therefore, determined to lock out the society men at 
once throughout the workshops of Nottingham, unless 


| those then on strike returned to their employment on 


| a day appointed 
| by all the architects, 
My workshop is on a} 
| to their work and their senses, to 


} 


I screw on a! 
horizontal connexion, build a temporary scaffold round | 


| state that their 


work, instead of rushing in all directions to seek their | 
meals, or sitting down to dry bread and cheese. A | 


willing hand might be made ‘Cock of the 
and order and despatch preserved to the comfort o 
all. Ifyou think there is good in the suggestion 
pray let it appear in the pages of your good-will-to- 
all paper.—L. 

Conpbit1oN oF PortsmMovTH.—May I be allowed 
to urge the necessity of 
Portsmouth? Surely such a large town, 
believe, seventy-two thousand inhabitants, 
be kept more cleanly. One of the most needed im- 
provements to the town is a good supply of whole- 
some water. I would suggest that a spacious square 
should be made around the church. The present state 
of the churchyard is shocking, 
touching the walls of the adjoining houses. 
post-office is wanted, and a new market-hall. 

A Diseustep Visrror, 


with, I 


improving the town of 


Walk ;”” | 
‘} works Company state that they are already prepared 
to give a constant supply. Th: 


The masters, who were supported 
were resolved to abide by this 
on the return of the strikers 
“let bygones be 
bygones,” and so restore such kindly feeling as 
should ever subsist between employers | and their 
workmen. We have not yet heard the result, but we 
shall deeply regret to learn that the workmen still 
resist the force of reason, and even of self interest in 
this matter. As tersely remarked by the editor of | 
the Gateshead Observer, it is indeed ridiculous to 
think that ‘“‘ carpenters of Nottingham clad in| 
machine-made garments, are rebelling against the use 
of machine-made mouldings,” and so enjoying the 


decision, but were ready, 


Wer anv Dry Gas-metEeRS.—We have ever had 
misgivings as to the strict justice of gas-meters. 
These misgivings are not likely to be removed by the 
following account of experiments made by the 
Leicester Watch Committee, at the town-hall, 
Leicester, and reported in the local Advertiser. 
“On the first trial,’ says this report, “the dry 
meter registered 1,180 fee t, and the same gas passing 
through the water meter was registered only as 330 
feet! A second week’s result, after both meters had 
been carefully adjusted by a spirit-level, is said to 
have been 1,480 feet for the dry and 730 feet for the 
wet meter. A trial was then made of the meters 
separately, under an equal pressure of gas, when the 
dry meter is reported to have registered 73 feet, and 
the wet 65 feet per hour. A final trial was then made 
by the gas passing first through the wet meter and 
then into and through the dry, the result of which 
was that the wet meter registered 260 feet and the 
dry 850 feet! Our authority then concludes, that 
“the wet meter now in use in Leicester does not 
register unfairly to the consumer, as compared with 
the dry meter.” This remains to be proved, however, 
by other evidence than the mere self-interest of the 
gas consumers. 

ELectrro - MaGNetic ENGRAVING MAcHINE.— 
This machine is somewhat on the principle of the 
well-known planing-machine. The drawing to be 
copied and the plate to be engraved are placed side 
by side, on the moveable table or lid of the machine: 
a pomter or fecler is so connected, by means of a 
horizontal bar, with a graver, that when the bar is 
moved the drawing to be copied passes under the 
feeler, and the plate to be engraved passes in a corre- 
sponding manner under the graver. It is obvious 
that in this condition of things a continuous line 
would be cut on the plate, and, a lateral motion being 
given to the bed, a series of such lines would be eut 
parallel to and cutting each other, the feeler of course 
passing = a corresponding manner over the drawing. 
If, then, a means could be devised for causing the 
graver to te ouly when the point of the feeler passed 
over a portion of the drawing, it is clear we should 
get a plate engraved, line for line, with the object to 
he copied. This is accomplished by placing the 
graver under the control of two eleetro-magnets, act- 
ing alternately, the one to draw the graver from the 
plate, the other to press it down on it. The coil 
enveloping one of these magnets is in couneetion with 
the feeler, which is made of metal. The drawing is 
made on a metallic or conducting surface, with a 
rosined ink, or some other non-conducting substance. 
An electric current is then established, so that when 
the feeler rests on the metallic surface it passes 
through the coils of the magnet and causes it to lift 
the graver from the plate to be engraved. As soon 
as the fecler reaches the drawing and passes over the 
non-condneting ink, the current of electricity is 


| broken and the magnet ceases to act, and by a self- 


advantages of machine labour themselves, while trying | 


to prevent others from enjoying the like advantages 
Merropvonitan Water Compantes.—From Par- 
liamentary returns it appears that all the companies 
taking their supply from a low part of the Thames, 
arrangements for complying with the 
Act of 1852 will be completed in time, that is, by 
August, 1855; though two of them are d&appointed 
in their expectation of getting their new works 
finished this year instead of next. The Kent Water- 


Grand Junction Com- 
that they now supply above 300 gallons 
per house per day ; and that with their new works 
they could deliver nearly four times as mue ‘+h. The 


pany state 


' Southwark and Vauxhall co mpanies say that ay de- 


ought to | 


the graves literally | 
A new | 


liver above twenty-six gallons per he: ad per day ; and 
that with their new works they will be enabled to 
supply more than double that quantity. 

i . 

A Canpenter’s EprrarH.—A carpenter, who had 
gone through “a great deal” in the wa 
was made the subject, when dead, of the 
epitaph : _ 

Posts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get ; 
And lived by rui/ing, thou th he was no wit. 

Old saws he had, although no antiquarian ; 

And stiles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 


y of business, 
following 


{the Royal Armoury, 
' Queen (for public instruction) to the Museum of Orna- 


acting mechanical arrangement the current is at the 
same time diverted through the coils of the second 
magnet, which then acts powerfully and presses the 
graver down. ‘This operation being repeated until the 
feeler has passed in parallel lines over the whole of 
the drawing, a plate is obtained engraved to a uniform 
depth, with a fac-simile of the drawing. From this 
a type-metal east is taken, which, being a reverse in 
all respects of the engraved plate, is at once fitted for 
use as a block for surface printing. The machine is 
the invention of Mr. William Hansen, of Gotha.— 
Journal of the Society of Arts. 

AN TrtsHMAN’s Wrnpow.—A gentleman, a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood of Bristol, who has pro- 
perty in Ireland, was some time ago written to by his 
agent there, who stated that there was an old fellow 
who had been a very long time oecupying a cottage 
or rather a cabin, on the estate, and whom they 
thought they ought to try to make more comfortable 
by putting in a window to the house, as the tenement 
was without that Inxury—a door to let in the owner, 
and a hole in the thatch to let out the smoke, being 
the sole openings for air or light to the building. 
The landlord wrote to say “ by all means;” and, on 
visiting the property very recently, called to see the 
old man, in company with the agent ; but on looking 
round he could discover no window, so he asked what 
had become of it, and whether it had been put in. 
‘ Yes,” replied the agent, “‘it is all safe enough: | 
have it up in the loft at home. I had it put in with 
the intention of making the old man happy ; but after 
it was in awhile, he begged to have itout, ashesaid he 
had lived so long without a window, he could not feel 
comfortable with one: he was not used to it. and did 
not like it, so he hoped I would have it removed and 
the place stopped up: so I had it done —Bristol 
Times. 

Martrnorover Hovuse.—A collection of arms from 
Windsor, has been lent by the 


mental Art in Marlborough House, Pall Mall, and 


may be seen daily (except Saturdays). 
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TreLecrapuic Proeress.—The cable of the Bri-' Cast-1ron FLower Srace.—A_newly-designed 
tish Telegraph Company has at length been success- flower-stage, on a large scale, has been executed at the 
fully laid across the Irish Channel, from Portpatrick iron-foundry of Messrs. Hollingdrake and Hickman, 
to Belfast Lough. This is the second telegraphic Great Underbank, for Mr. A. C. Howard, of Brere- 
cable at work across the Irish Channel, the former ton. It stands 13 feet high, measures 22 feet 
one belonging to the Magnetic Telegraph Com- across, and 19 feet 6 inches from front to back; in 
pany. The first portion of the Mediterranean shape, exhibiting five sides of an octagon, being made 
telegraph cable, the longest and largest ever yet torun up toa flat wall. The tiers for the plants are 
made, has been completed at Greenwich. It is about nine in number, averaging 18 inches wide, and contain 
110 miles in length, and weighs somewhere about about 500 square feet. The whole weighs between 
800 tons. The moment it is laid London will be in five and six tons. A glass-house is being fitted up at 
immediate communication with Cagliari through the Brereton for its reception. : 
submarine cable and about four hundred miles of Large Snopr-FRonT IN NewcasTLE.—A_ shop- 
subterranean wire. | front of large size has been put up for Messrs. Arnott, 
Bumpinc ror THE Mancnester BoranicaL Cannock, and Co. The front is 89 feet long and 32 
Soctety.—A building is about to be erected for the feet high: the average extent on the ground plan is 
general exhibition of plants in bloom, on promenade 89 feet by 80 feet ; the entrance to the general shop 
days, and for the periodical shows of the society. The is 16 feet by 12 feet 6 inches, and to the woollen de- 
Manchester Courier describes it as very original, partment, 6 feet by 12 feet 6 inches: the doors are 
springing out of the use of iron or wood and glass for hung folding, and are open during business hours : 
large structures ; “for while we traced the ecclesias- the glass in the lower range is 124 feet high and from 
tical in the general plan, and in some of the details, | 5} to 6 feet wide in single plates, and the plates 
and the styles of architecture prevalent in Italy or above 11 feet high by the same width. Mr. Wardle 
Switzerland at the present day in others, it was not a was the architect. The upper part of the building 
church, not a palazza, nor a chateau—suitable ele- having been left in its original condition, the new 
ments had been drawn from each,—here an arch or , portion does not seem to have any connection with it. 
a wheel window, there a square campanile, sur-| To TRaNsrER THE Forms oF Léaves.—The 
mounted by its picturesque dwarf spire and flag-staff, best process E.G. L. can adopt is as follows :—Pro- 
and here again the verandah front of the moun- | cure a wash-leather dabber, a little printing ink, and 
taineer’s cottage, but all judiciously introduced and a flat piece of wood, 6 in. by 3 in.,on the face of which 
blended.” Mr. Thos. Worthington is the architect, | a piece of leather is glued. Put a little of the ink on 
Messrs. D. Bellhouse and Sons are the contractors. | the flat leather surface, and, with the dabber, spread 
YorksHire AxcuirecruraL Socrery. — The | it evenly: then, with the dabber, go lightly over the 
general Spring Meeting of this society was held on | leaf from which the impression is to be made. Place 
Wednesday before last, at Skipton. The members the leaf the inked side downward on a piece of 
examined the parish church, and afterwards proceeded drawing paper, cover it with another piece of paper, 
to the castle. Papers were read “On some of the and apply a gentle pressure to the back. On the 
Churches in Craven,” by the Rev. Wm. Boyd, A.M. | removal of the leaf, an exact copy is found beneath, 
rural dean,—‘‘ On the Excavations now in progress at | having all veins, &c. distinctly shown. These im- 
Fountain’s Abbey; in continuation of a paper read | pressions can be afterwards coloured.—E. A. C, 
before the Society at Ripon, June 17, 1851,” by Mr.| Smoke Nutsance.—A great impression would be 
J. R. Walbran, F.S.A.—‘“ On the Priory of SS. | made in the publie mind in this matter if the leading 
Mary and Cuthbert, at Bolton,” by Mr. W. H. Dykes, | builders in any of the new districts (Westminster 
architect.” After the meeting the party visited Bolton, | Improvement Commissioners, or Mr. Cubitt, or Mr. 
and inspected the remains of the priory. On Thurs- | Ponsford, &c.) would adopt the principle you set 
day, an excursion was made to the churches of} forth in your paper of the 13th ult. (the Arnott- 





Broughton, Thornton, Gillkirk, Bracewell, Gisburn, | Cutler Stove) ; a great advantage would accrue to. 
Bolton-by-Bolland, and Marton, and the ruins of | them by offering to their tenantry a “smokeless dis- | 


Sallay Abbey and Bracewell Hall. 


trict.” Individual adoption would speedily follow 


| slumbereth nor sleepeth. 


Paice or Lanp tN BirMincHAM.—Some surplus 
land belonging to the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, near the centre of the town, was sold last 
week by Messrs. Fallows and Smith, and brought, 
in various lots, prices ranging from 9/. to 14d. 
a yard. ‘Three lots were bought in at 10/. a yard. | 
The entire proceeds, exclusive of these, realised 
10,5392. 

New Rute Jornts.—Mr. B. Dixon, Summer-lane, 
has just registered a new invention in rule joints, 
which appears to have considerable value. It is called | 
the solid back-joint; and its chief advantages are 
stated to consist in its capability of being made alto- 
gether apart from the rule; in its smaller number of 
parts, and consequent simplicity; and in being con- 
structed of rolled metal (not cast, as by the old pro- 
cess) : the improved article can be produced at less cost. 
We need scarcely point out to those practically ac- 
quainted with the subject that the chief defect in rules 
has been the joints, and that if a fracture took place, 
it was on their hollow sides. 
gether obviated that difficulty ; and his invention, we 
think, will be found to answer every purpose intended. 
— Birmingham Journal. 

Homwcuurch Nationa ScHoot Competition. 
—We were competitors in this matter, and after the 
lapse of five weeks we wrote to the vicar under 
motto. The next post brought us a letter, in which 
we were informed that our design was one of two 
selected out of thirty-five others which had been re- 
ceived, and that the remainder had been put aside. 
We were further instructed to furnish the committee 
at our earliest convenience with a detailed estimate of 
our design; so we went to work with all possible 
despatch on our rough plans, and prepared it accord- 
ingly, went down with it personally, and delivered it 
to the vicar. After this we thought we could take 
the liberty of asking to see our rival competitor’s 
drawings, when we were informed (inadvertently) 
that the committee had suggested some alterations in 


Added to the advantage of lessening washing, would be | 
the abolition of the chimney-tops so universal in 
*“ beautiful Belgrave-square.”’—xX. 
Marker Hatt Competition, Ruyi.—The com- 
missioners under the Improvement Act having in- 
vited competition for the design of this building, 
have selected the plans submitted by Mr. Thomas M. 
Penson, of Chester, as best suited and adapted for 
their requirements ; and have awarded the premium 
accordingly. We are informed that the principal 
front to the Wellington-road is in the Italian style of , 
architecture, and is proposed to be executed in brick- | 
work, with freestone dressings. The ground plan 
consists of a covered market, a lock-up house, with | 
three cells, aud two rooms for the constable, office | 
for market clerk, commissioners’ office, store-room, | 
and engine shed. Above a portion of this range is a) 
large public room, with a retiring-room adjoining. | 
Srergeoscoric Porrrairs.—We have lately seen 
some excellent specimens of one of the most remark- 


Mr. Dixon has alto- | able productions of our day—stereoscopie portraits, | 


made by Mr. Elliott, of 48, Piccadilly ; and coloured 
by Mrs. Elliott. By means of a long focus he is able 
to take stereoscopic and daguerreotype portraits with- 
out the distortion of objects not in the same plane, 
which is sometimes observable. If our notice should 
lead any of our readers to visit his rooms and judge | 
for themselves, we shall be glad. 

Tue Starve oF Proressor WIi1son is to be an_ 
out-door statue, and in bronze. The committee are 


sculptor has yet been named. | 


churchyard, to the memory of Johnson Jex, village 


| able :— 
| Born in obscurity, 
He passed his days at Letheringsett as 
a Village Blacksmith. 
By the force of an original and inventive genius, 

















his plans, and that they had been returned to his 
office for that purpose! But our labours did not end 
there: two days before the final settlement of the 
matter we received another letter from the vicar, 
with instructions to forward for the next meeting a 
stringent working specification, which we did punc- 
tually, with great inconvenience to ourselves. But 
we wish you to observe, the rery next post brought 
a letter which informed us that our design was re- 
jected, and that the other was received. Even now 
the competitors are quite in the dark as to who is the 
successful candidate after all —W. & K. 


~ 


' 
i 


Combined with indomitable pers verance, 
| He mastered some of the greatest difficulties of Science : 
Advancing from the forge to the crucible, 
And from the horse-shoe to the chronometer ; 
Acquiring by mental labour 
| And philosophic research, 
A vast and varied amount of 
Mechanical skill 
| And general knowledge. 
He was a man of scrupulous integrity and moral worth : 
But, regardless of wealth 
And insensible to the voice of fame, 
He lived and died a scientific anchorite, 








| There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding. 


busy, and a London committee is talked of. No) _ 


Wortn at THE Foros. — The following inscrip- | 
tion is frofff a tablet recently put up in Letheringsett 


blacksmith, whose career has been very remark- 


CHarcoaL VENTILATORS, o& Foun Arm Puri. 
riekS.—Mr. Stenhouse, who suggested the (not very 
practicable) adoption of chareoal respirators, writes to 
the Society of Arts Journal, recommending a much 
more practicable mode of using charcoal, as a ventila- 
tor, or rather as a purifier of foul air, as in the close 
wards in hospitals, in the close apartments in dwell- 
ings and ships, or wherever foul air is apt to acen- 
mulate. This he proposes to do simply by enclosing 
charcoal in a suitable framework made with wire 
gauze, so as to hold the charcoal while freely admitting 
the air. 

SUBTERRANEAN DISCOVERIES IN NOTTINGHAM.— 
In taking down some buildings in Stoney-street, in 
this town, about 10 feet below the surface, the work- 
men found a cave, about 25 feet long by 18 feet 
wide. It has a groined roof, and is supported in the 
centre by a pillar cut out of the natural sand rock. 
This pillar has four shafts, one of them being entirely 
detached, after the style of architecture which pre- 
vailed in the thirteenth century. Over it is an in- 
cised cross. It is conjectured that this was one of 
the places used by the Roman Catholics for worship- 
ing in secret at the Reformation. Similar discoveries 
were lately made in Stanford-street. The prevailing 
stratum near Nottingham is new red sandstone, and 
some portions of it are so soft as to be capable of 
being easily excavated. The original name was Sno- 
tengham, that is, the home or place of caverns. 

THE Dignity or Lasour.— The Rev. Newman 
Hall, of Hull, lately delivered a lecture on this subject, 
which contains the following passage :—‘‘ Angels are 
all ministering spirits, and in heaven they rest not 
day or night. The Supreme Creator himself un- 
ceasingly labours in sustaining the governing of the 
universe. Eloquent voices from every part of the 
universe, and from the throne of God himself, vindi- 
cate the dignity of labour. Messiah, when on earth, 
went about doing good; and the Creator of all never 
Labour is life, glory, and 
worship. ‘To regard the worker with the hand, how- 
ever, as the only legitimate labourer, was a mistake. 
The labour of the brain is equally genuine, and abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of manual toil. The 
magistrate, physician, lawyer, philanthropist, the 
educator, philosopher, the historian, the man of 
science, the painter and the sculptor, the poet and the 
orator, the moral reformer and the minister of religion, 
are, when genuine, truly members of the working 
classes, and disastrous to humanity would that day be 
when their claim to that title should be disallowed. 


) 


| There should be no drones in the human hive; but 


those who, not needing to toil for themselves, toil for 
the good of others, are doubly honourable, as their 
toil is voluntary. Shall that be disesteemed, then, 
upon which the whole fabric of society rests? Con- 
sider the achievements of labour. It fells the forest, 
drives the plough, drains the morass, reaps the har- 
vest, and makes bread; it provides 900 millions of 
the family of man with sustenance, and distributes it 
among them. Who, looking at the vast results of 
toil, would deny that there was dignity in labour ? 
Judge of labour by its effects on the labourer. Does 
it blunt the feelings and harden the heart? No, re- 
ligion and piety find ever their healthiest develop- 
ments among the labouring poor. The virtues of the 
poor are such as the rich cannot equal. Their pa- 
tience is very great; their independence is greater 
than that of wealthier persons. The early disciples of 
Christ, of Luther, of reform in all branches, have been 
the poor. The poor do not ask, as the rich do, before 
helping the right cause, ‘Pray can you tell me, is it 
respectable?’ If such be the wholesome moral in- 
fluences of toil, who can say there is not dignity in 
labour? Consider the great men who have risen out 
of the ranks of toil. How few of the very wealthy 
have been great enlighteners and benefactors of their 
race! Labour has been the soil in which greatness 
has almost invariably rooted itself.” 





TENDERS 
For building houses for Mr. Walters, of Stepney. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. T, E. Knightly :— 








| Henner £2,636 0 0! 
WOOD: iixeossasmens ibe kanb selene 2,563 0 0 

| Chapman 2,362 0 0 

} TS Ea oe Ae 1,921 0 0 
Beaton 1,697 0 0 
IIE xsi acsciistscusncxxccenue ts 1,575 0 O! 


} 
| ; 
For a public building in the town of Bradford, Wilts 

comprising a town-hall, a commodious market-house, 
, police station, reading-rooms, and other offices for public 


| uses. Architects; Messrs. Wilson and F uller, of London 
| and Bath :— 





Rogers and Long ......... ..... £3,686 0 0 
| D, Jones 0 0 
eee ares 0 0 
T. Spender and James Long 
| (accepted) ........ccccccereeeee 3,278 0 0 
The site to be cleared and foundation-stone laid June 28. 
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